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INTRODUCTION 



Trade unions are a major institutional force in the, 
Xfnited States. Since the passage cff the National Labor 
Relations or Wagner Act in 1935, they have grown to 
represent; 22 million Americans in most major*indu3tries 
and nonmanagerial and professional occupations. * 

' There are close^to' 200 national and int^^niational 
organizations classified as unions, and more ^^^i^, ' ^ 
65,'000 locals, State councils, and regional organiza- 
tions. Tqese union organizations are Ipcated in.ali — ' 
sections of the country, and in evary State in the Un^on* 

Unions provide opp'oi^tutkities for citizen education 
in two ways; (1) though participation in industrial 
citizenship, _i/e*, activities and responsibilities 
associated with the workplace; ajid (2) through specific 
educational and other programs designed to enhance the 
citizenship skills of labor members* ^ , 

- This paper will explore *both of these'ways of 
approaching citizen education, as well as offer recom-. ^ 
mendation^ ,f or n^ programs to exf^and the responsi- 
bilities and capabilities' of unions in this area* 

CITIZEN EDUCATKJh THROUGH UNIONS 

Union membership can provide oppor dun i ties for 
citizen education in, four distinct settings. These are; 

1.. The workplace — job citizenship ^ 

2* The internal union government organizational y 
citizenship ^ ' ' , / 

3* ' The public — comnainity and political citizen- / ^ 
ship ^ ' ^ % V 

4* The individual — personal citizenship * 

♦ 

Although organizational, community 'and political, 
and personal citizenship opportunities are available 
thrbiigh other institutions, labor organizations .alone in 
American society make possible the exercise of respon- 
sible citizenship at thc^ workplace* 
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ifie Workplace — Job Citizenship 

Every relationship between ddiployees and employers 
addresses Itsel-f to the basic <^t(estlons: ^ ' ' 

- What ^re the rules on wages , hours, " and other - 
items of empl^oyment? - 

- Who maRes the rules? How ^re they inade? 

- Who enforces' tliV rules? How are they enforced? 

Xhese^ questions will ^rise as long as there ^are - 
Organizations of -people p*roduclng goods and services* 
Organisation Implies hierarchy; i,e*\ some have the 
authority to give orders which others find more or. less 
legitimate to obey' within the context of a system of 
rewards and penalties. ' ' ] 

, ' Citizenship cannot be exercised "in such an arrange- 
ment, however, unless workers ara organized. 

It is the essence of citizenship that* it'cannot be 
conferred* Instead, it must be graspeti and held* Hany 
non-organized employees ^re treated like citizens, but 
the scope and tenor of thad^ treatment coKfeists of 
options which employers alone possess* 

Top managers may hon^^tljj believe that treating 
their workers decently is good business practice, or 
that consulting more openly with "managers down the line 
in the decisionmaking process is> sound human itelatioRS ^ 
strategy* But such unilatetal generosity is* tenuous 
and may not survive the next cHange of chief executive, 
of corp»irate structure, o*f, product, or of labor market* 

The executive holds the initiative — as he gives, 
so can he take away and the ^employee ^djust^ or de- , 
parts. To the extent that freedom is a function of 
options, the citizen Options left to the nbn-brganfzed 
employee^ are to' appeal to law or to leave the firm* 

Certainly there 'is legislation ocfiupational 
safety and health, employee retirement insurance, equal 
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bility^for applying these rules at vork (administratiorr) 
and (3y have access to an appeals process through which 
disputes over application of rules to particular cases 
are heai;d and adjudicated (jurisprudence). Collective 
^bargaining has transformed the employment relationship 
from one that was autocratic to one that is^oonstitu- 
ticSnal and democratic- Union tembers are not subjects 
but" citizens on the job.* 

Whenever union members believe that a collective 
bargaining agreement has been violated, they have- the 
right to protest, in an orderly way, without fear of 
reprisal. This is Industrial free speech. For example, 
changes in production scliedules normally tr^lgger a 
succession'©^ job promotions, transfers, demotions, lay- 
offs, or re-hlres. ''Whatever the shifts in job status, 
union members have the right to Insist that jobs will be 
assigned according to the set of rules specified in the 
contract that apply to all members equally (for example, 
seniority). In* the event of dispu^s, workei:s consult 
their. shop representatives (stewards) to determine 
whether the facts of the case warrant an' appeal for re- 
dress. Access to this grievance procedure secures due 



e civil rights which union members have achieved on 
the job are extended by law to all workers in a given' 
bargaining unit, members and nonmembers alike. This is 
thj£ heart of the union security issue, with unions in- 
dicting that since all receive benefits, ^1 should^ con- 
tribute to 'the Support of the union. Edward jGlaser * 
explains the position of those who oppose such suppoYt: 
''Some nonmembers are not members because they may dis- 
agree strongly with certain union objectives, tactics,^ 
the way they perceive the giveri union to be run, etc. > 
In terms of a freedom of choice principle, shoi^ld those 
who are opposed either to a particular union or unions 
in. general be forced to pay dues and operate under the 
rules of an outside-the-company agent whose *help* in 
obtaining presumed benefits they dldn' t. request?** 
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process in the workplace and promotes a sense of equity 
and fait play- * 



The Irrternal Union Government — ^ . ' 

Organizational Citizenship 

The structure of the American labor movement pro- 
vides arenas for the practice of jorganizational 
citizenship. The first is a national union, such as the 
Steelworkers or Teamsters, which charters local units 
to which njembers belong; the second is a federation or 
central body, such as the XpLtCIO. * 

National unions have traditionally been organised 
along craft (electricians, plumbers* .operating engineers) 
or industrial (steel, auto, coal) lines. These unions' 
internal governments reflect their industrial environ- 
ment — the product and labor markets* MpTe concen- 
trated industries usually lead to^ Centralized union 
governments '^whereas less concentrated industries produce 
decentralized luiiqn goverrjments - ' * 

National unions are essentially political organiza-- 
tions. They create constitutions which spell out the 
legislative, administrative, and judicial procedures by 
which the members^overn themselves. Th0y establish a 
network of represeatation reaching from the workplace 
to the regularly^ scheduled nationaJrffeinion conventions 
(wfiere resolutions regarding collective bargaining and 
political and social goals are debated and adopted as 
union- policy) Participation and access to these 
organizational activities are open to all members* 

Internally, a national uitlon must mediate the 
inevitable competing interests of its constituencies* 
In formulating collective bargaining policy, for* 
example, it: must be sensitive to the of teniconflicting . 



*For a different perspective on the collectlv^bargaln- 
Ing process, see the comments by Arthur Fox, in\ ^ 
Appendix D, * A 



demands of old vs, new m^b^rs^ iiiinoriby«V3# whiti* 
male vs. f^al&t skilled vs, seoi£-skilled* ' BacJ^ . 
national union seeks compremises that preserve the - 
unity and integrity of the organization/ Xhe^ide that 
gets the most votes rules — at least until the next 
eAection.^ - ^ ' ' 

national unions are prey to the same b6r^|mcratic 
**ills as are other lai^e organizations, figceiic Jfederdl' 

legislation has intervened to prescribe some of the 
* terms^ of the electoral process' and to review- the con- 

.duci^! of union office* Implement ation^of the law, how- 

evei:, still requires tiie initiative of res^Jqnsible^ 
^organizational citizenship at the grass rool^ within 

local ui^on memberships; ' ' 

A The second arena of internal <5itlJ&enship accessible 
- to^ union members is that of labor federations, i.e*(^ 
^'TuKlohs otf unions^ Local unicnst for instance* can opt 
to affiliate directly with a city, a county* or a StaCe 
labor council; national unions'can affiliate directly 
wit^-a national federation like the AFL-CIO* Whatever 
the geographic ^t^vel* 'the major function of the|e cen- 
tral bodies i^^c> represent the legislative* political* 
aq4 communit^i&nterests of their affiliates* The AFL- 
CIO thus pc^SwS ^or labor law reform on behalf of its 
af f iliat&^iational unions whose collective bargati>Jilg 
, efforts are hindered by existing law. Not all nati/nal 
unions* nost tiotably the Auto WorkferS^Te^msters/ and 
Mine Woi^cers* belong- to the AFL-CIO- However* they 
often reinforce the efforts of*AFL-CIO affiliates ''in 
the pursuit of" common political and community objec- 
tives,^ 



*In Appendix D* Arthur Fox presents another vi€W of 
organizational ci>tizenship, ' ' . 
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The Public — Community, ' ' . - , > v , 

and" Political -Citizenship ■ ' ' ' 'J 

Labor sees a logical^ pfo^ressf^n £rom citizenship 
on the job to Citizenship in^ the conapunity* Members 
may bring to the workplac^'problfims which are- rooted in 
circun&tances outside the plant gat^; hences labor^s . 
concern for\the etjuality of seryipes represented by 
community health, welfare,' and recreation ag'^encies, and 
by State and Federal social program^. " , / 

Characteristically, labor provides opportunities 
for its members to assume their roles 'as citizens in 
their communities* Labor ^normally has fiv6 major 
objectives, in Its communitfy activities. First is the ' 
improvement of the **general public** welfare. To make ^ 
wages achieved through collective bargaining go •as far 
^ as possible, labor wants the community, inclu^in^ busi- 
ness and industry, to pay a larger share of ^l^fial"- 
services* . " ^p"" 

The second is the establishment^o^ an equitable 
distribution of cammunity services*^ Third is the 
acceptance by tlflPcoamiunity of the importance of unions, 
a demand for status ^nd equality with business and 
other interest groupfe* The fourth is the development 
of a positive public image, or at the least,, the^ nega- 
t:^on of anti-union attitudes. And the fifth is -the 
creation of union r^prfesefttation on important community 
agencies* - ^ . 

The principal vehicle for labor involvement in the^ 
coonnunity has been the AFL-CIO Community Services pro- 
gram,' This prograih, which is run cooperatively with 
non-affiliated unions like the UAW, advances the ^ 
proposition that d union mdnber is first- and foremost a 
cl:iitzen of his C9mmuni^ty and is responsible for making 
his Qjpmmunity a good place to live, work, play, and 
raise children* . ^ 

J 

/ ~ ■ ; 

Further, unions have a; responsi^bility for the health 
and welfare of membera and their families u^jich extends 
beyond^ the ir<Srk place* This includes not only emergen- 
cies caused by strikes, unemployment-, oi? disaster, but 
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pei^sonal and family needs. 'Such needs can be addresse^d 
through establish^g and maintaining social service « \ 
agencies with traiijed personnel and facilities capable 
of^ delivering services where needed. > - 
J - \ ^ ' 

Funding for these programs comes partially through 
monies raised by local dnited Way or community fund 
drives, labor leadership is usually prominent ^n .head,- 
Ing up these fund .raising efforts. Full-time labor-/ ^ 
4^taff representatives on community fund agencies help ^ 
make the connection between needy union members and . 
agencies which provj^e service* Organizations special- ^ 
izing in such areas as legal aid^ family arid child \ 
services^ crippled or retarded childr^^ senior citizen. ]^ 
problems^ alcoholism^ and mental health problems are 
just some of Che agencies which can be used for .referral 
or ^ergency dssisDaoce« Union st^ff repre3entatives \ 
frequently use referrals tp/community agencies to defenjl 
a union member ^abic^g sever'e discipline or discharge re- 
Sulcihg from some' on-the*joy^*problera brought by a^ 
personal crisis* ^ ^ ' , ' ^ \ 

^Presently, over 200 labor community services staff 
m^bers' serVe in nearly 170 commuhities throughout fhe 
Nation, Over 100,000' local union community seryices- ^ 
counselors have been trained as volunteers in a ^re^rral 
or InterventioiT network for union members in need ox\ 
help* "Community services programs then complement the 
protections and benefits secured for union members 
^hrough collective .bargaining* ^ i 

X^bor representatives also serve on the state and 
'national boards of organizations like the Red Cross, .Boy 
Sdouts, and National Council on Crime and Delint^ency^ / 
and thus have an impact on their policies. Not under- / 
es&imatins the political ramification^ of 'labor-s 
community services program, Joseph Beirtie, longtime 
chairnUn of the AFL^CHO Community Services Committee, 
said of th^, program ^'Perhaps through its role as a ' 
'people's loi>by^ advancing a broad range of interests 
and goals through the political, legislative, and social 
Welfare activities, labor can serve as a spokesman for 
^iall people*"^ 
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^ ^ ^ Lafcdr has also! been represented since the 1960's 
on community Boards created by'the Federal Government* 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) progr^ estab- 
lishe'^d cpmaunit^ action boards or councils* The Model 
Cities net called for elected neighborhood task forces 
and citizens^ community council^* 'Ihe Revenue Sharing 
Act required similar citizen representation instruments. 

L^or functionaries have served on these boards and 
have iiivolved themselves in major institutional respon- 
sibilities* In 1966, for instance, the Cincinnati 
Centrap, Labor Council placed representatives on the OEO- 
createfd Metropolitan Community Action Board. Out of 
this representation came union-sponsored job training 
progr^s for the .N^^tgKborhood Youth Corps* Union repre- 
'.sentatives were aiso trained to help residents of work- 
ing alass neighborhoods articulate their needs to city 
government- 

u 

* /|In "addition to these community activities., Xabor. 
was fjinvolved in plans during the 1960*s to form commu- 
nity or neighborhood unions of low income people based 
on a trade union model* This effort was launched by the 
Indlis trial .JJniorts i>epartment (lUD) of the AFL-CIO* The 
program had mixed sweeps, because of conflict with 
civic rights groups,, the difficulty of mobilizing low 
income people, *'and tactics that were more combaXive than 
constructive. Yet, it was one of the most creative 
enfdeavors of labor in the post World War II era* 

/ I "^Because public policy impinges upon labor's 
.cpilectiv^ bargaining relationships, its effort to 
^thieve democratic, sfelf-government.withid its own or* 
ianizations, and its programs to lmi)rove the quality of 
community services, labor has developed opportunities 
for members to be invf>lved in political activity on be- 
/ half of thp' onion movement* Labor designs its own 
legislative and political programs to express its needs 
and concerns to the largest American polity* J 

its political action programs eng^^e member^ in the 
nu^^and boltd of election campaigns/ ^regi^rat ion and 
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get-out-vote .drlveg; publi.cat'ion of ^voting, records and 
other flection issues materlal's^^^coalltlons with 
sympatheifdi:* Ijiteirest .g^roups; financial and personnel sup*- 
'^>ort fdr endorsed' cOTdi"4a,t,es; and the .raising of volun- 
tary fun<i$ to pay for alL tljese activities* 

Labor^s^Tepresent^£iv^^*afso act as lobbyists to 
furnlsh*lnfariiiation and technical asslstiance, to appear 
before legislative comntfLt'Cees^ and to garner the ^ 
necessary votes to gpass' or defeat specific measures.' 
And at dhe executive level, labor seeks' a voice In the 
appointment of adifiiaistrators who -are sensitive to union 
' concerns, particularly such matters as collective bar- 
gaining, union government, social^ services, and the 
relationship of labor to other Institutions in Mericati,\ 
society. * 

The Individual — Personal Citizenship 

Although labor organizations present multiple 
opportunities ^or the exercise of citizenship, many , 
union members do not take advantage of them. Some are 
engaged for brief spans of time (they may prerfer to use 
the citizenship skills they acquired as unionists in 
situations and groups outside the labor structure); 
some have dedicated their full adult' lives to union 
"citizenship^ roles* 



Whether the state of citizenship Is any morve or 
less robust in unions than in society as a whole is n 
perhaps a serious topic for extended research/ Mean^ ^ 
while, the point Is that the labor movement in a sense, 
offers an alternative society* Its collective bargain- 



^Arthur Fo», seeking to pl'kce in perspective' the 
citizenship concerns of union officials, believes "it 
Is important ^to recall that unlon^of facials are 
typically concerned first about the unloA^as an Institu- 
tion, then about the welfare of their m^m&ers, and 
finally about the welfare of the entire (Political 
coimnuhlty,-" , ■ 
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ing agreements promise a measure of security and 
stability in a turbulent^ job worldi Its organizations 
offer' a focus on pefrsonal reference and identification 
in an otherwise atomistic society. Its programs furnish 
opportunities to acquire knowledge, to develop inter- 
personal and leadership skills, to examine attitudes, 
and to gain peei; recognition. 

. , / 

For those who take part the unexpected ^discovery of 
self can be exhilarating. As a black hospital worker 
exclaimed when she tasted victory after an organizing 
drive in her native South, ^'1,^^ Somebody." Developing 
somebodies is one o^ the things the labor movement Is 
about.* 

UNION CITIZENSHIP PROGRAMS 

, The citizen educatioh programs which are conducted 
by 'and for labor organizations are offered within a 
larger framework of workers^ educatioa* This form of 
adult education began in this country in 1921 with the 
establishment of Brookwood Labot College and the found- 
ling of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women WoTke^^s. 
Brookwood Labor ^College was short-lived, but the^^^yn 
Mawr School has left an indelible Imprint on worker 
education. , ^ 

M* Carey Thomas,* then president of Bryn Mawr, 
enlisted the aid of Hilda Worthington Smj,t;{K who was a 



*Bar6ara Wertheimer tias conducted research aimed at 
discovering barriers to participation. Of union 
participation, she found'"that obstacles such as family 
responsibility were pha^red by men and women (though 
they proved more of a barrier for women),- Women> far 
more than men, however, lacked self-confidence and feel- 
ings of competency, and wanted .labor studies acfid leader- 
'shi|) training. We also discovered that initial union 
activity almost always led members to deeper involvement 
and interest in participating/' 
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^ : 

t 

dean at the college. At Miss 'Thomas' behest, Miss Smith 
created a trul)! remarkable program for women workers. 
Gu1,ded by -the principles of ^self-^government that char- , 
acterized Bryn Mawr, she created a* school that was in 
ttself an exercise in citizen education. All decisions 
^bout the school were made by a committee composed of an 
equal number of worker-students and educators* 

Miss" Smith was also aware that the teaching methods 
would have to be adjusted to the needs of the students. 
Many of the students had not progressed beyond the sixth* 
grade in formal schooling, 'many ^ere from immigrant 
families and spoke English as a second language* There- 
fore^ classes .were kept small; discussion was considered 
more valu&ble than lectures. The unnecessary use/* of 
large words or peaantry was avoided- 



' Creative teaching and unusual methodologies were 
errcouraged- - The student's practical experience was con- 
sidered in discussions, and in laany cases, was held to 
be as iiDportant as the academic viewpoint. Teaching 
material had to be relevant to the li/^ experience of 
the workers- And to win their reepect, the program had 
to be pragmatic and readily appll^cable 'to the circum- 
stances in which the Workers found themselves- There 
were no grades or ex^&inations - Alternatives to t^se\^'^ 
more traditional methods of ev^^ij^tion were sought and 
found -A^ * ^ ' 

In 1933 Miss Smith was aaked by- Harry Hopkins to 
come to Washington to set up a program in workers' 
education which would train unemployed teachers to teach 
in th^ programs- This effort is best 4esci^ibed by 
His^ Smith tjerself . 

The training centers ran on for 2 years ,and then 
were -closed* These 2,000 teachers were then 
placed in 35 States- The States ^ut in supervisor?; 
and the teachers were in every *k^d of wage--earning , 
group, in .union halls with migratory workers, in 
settlements, in church ha^ls, and all over thd 
country, with t^e sharecroppers, with rural and 
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industrial/workers, -and white collar workers* 
And the aJtivit^s were many and varied. There 
were not /only cesses; there were Infonflatlon 
centVrs vlth long lines of* people waiting to ask 
que/^nons about various phases of their indust;rial 
pjEoblems, consumer's, problems*^ There were art work-* 
shops^ there were draiaa workshops; there were 
classes in labor journalism^ in public speaking^ in 
parliamentary law* All the tool subjects which 
workers desired to study were offered under thi3 ' / 
program^ ^d there were over two million people 
in the classes and in these activities as reported 
by the States*!/ - , * ' 

Miss S;nith described her vision of workers*' 
education this way:" A dim conception of the labor move- 
ment of the future hovered^^in my , mind a movement 
whose leaders^ educated for new purposes^ would be con-* 
cerned not only with the^bitter struggle for union' 
recognition* .\but also with the wide social respongi^ 
bilities; with enrichment of life for the individual and 
the community*"_3/ 

In this vision she conceived the basic cujcriculum 
as follows; always thought of it in four parts; 
the worker and hia industry (the backgpuu^ of the 
industry, wages, hours, the condition? of work); the 
worker and his unior^ 'the worker and^^Govemment (the 
laws which affect ijiduatry); and the worker as ah 
individual, as a citizen iii the community. 

Many universities continue^ to aponsor programs of 
thdlr own and to follow Mdas Smithes precept in ^forming 
labor advisory committees and maintaining student in- . 
volvement in developing and Implementing the progiiam. 
And her formulation of the basic content and structure 
of workers^ education continues to be useful for our 
curtent discussion. ^ ^ 

Today, workers \ education takes place in one or more 
of four baaic settings: . , 

1. Local or 'international unions offer programa 
cooperatively through a univeraity or college. In these 



c^ses, the cost is met by the' union although there is 
often some form of State subsidy which helps to support 
the program. The program is jplanned jointly by the 
union and the sponsoring educational instituting 

* 

2, International unions plan programs for their 
own membership* ^ 

3, State and county central bodies offer programs- 
often with the aid of educational institutions. These 
programs focus on political education since the central 
bodies are fundamentally concerned with locals State> 
and national elections* The AFL-'CIO Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) operates through these cen- 
tral bodies (the UAW Operates through similar CAP 
Councils)* J- 

A, The AFL-CIO itself operates two separate 
educational programs; (l) the George Meany Labor Stu" 
dies Center in Silver Spring, Md, , offers a wicfe variety 
of Subjects ranging from art appreciation to' labor law, 
and provides college credit through a cooperative pro- 
gram with Antioch College; and (2) the Department of 
Education of the AFL-CIO prepares materials for those 
who work in labor education, maintains a film library, 
teachers^aff iliates ' progranfe, and conducts conferences 
and special programs. 

, The United Auto Workers' Education Department plays 
a comparable role for that <$i?ganization and operates a 
Family fiducational^enter at Black lake, Mich* 

Rather than present an exhaustive description of 
the citizen education efforts in each of these programs, 
it is most. . *useful to describe how ^ program operates in 
ea<;h of the four settings of citizenship discussed ear" 
ller; 

The Workplace — Job Citizenship 

Local unions or international unions, frequently in 
cooperation with ^ university br college, offer programs 
to their membership in shop steward training. A typicbl 
course'lncludes a brief description of the condi*- 
tiond under whiqh labor unions were first formed and 



developed, an analysis of the collective bargaining 
relationship, and the study of a union contract. The 
course usually assists the student in identifying the 
rights and obligations of the workers on the job. 
Shop steward training also helps the students *to under-- 
stand grievance procedures and spells out methods for 
settling disputes which arise on the job under the 
^erms of^ an existing contract. - 

Xfae Internal ,Union Government — 
Organizational Citizenship 
«t - 

One of the best examples of citizen education in 
this area is the Union Leadership Academy (ULA) courses 
in trade union administration and labor leadership. 
The ULA seeks to promote the responsibility of the 
worker as a union member, a citizen, and a leader. It 
helps the worker acquire ana-lytical skills in the social 
sciences and attempts to Acquaint the union member ^with 
structure and problems of^fcte economy, public and union 
.government, and society soythat he can better under- 
stand the role the labor ^rovement can play in helping 
to create a better life for all working people. 

Since its founding in 1935, thousands of workers, 
frcrih many occupations and with union status ranging 
from full-time staff member to rank-and-file activist 
have attended ULA' classes. 
* 

' The Academy was created as a joint venture of 
District 4, International Unioji of Electrical Workers, 
and Rutgers University, ULA now actively involves 
three universities (Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, ai^ 
West Virginia University), three departments of th^' 
AFL-CIO, and some 12 unions, Cornell University arfd 
the University of Connecticut are also affiliated. 

At presept, there are 25 ULA centers in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, each offering the 
Academy's eight-term curriculum. 
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A's;lmilar program in South Florida is sponsored 
by, the, Palm Bfeach "fcounty Federation of Labor in coopera- 
tj^on with the university system of Florida, 

The Public — Conimunitv and Political CiaLzenshli^ ^ 
* 

City and county union bodies along with their State 
federation attempt ambitious programs in citizen 
education through the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, . AFL-CIO also con(f«jts programs of 
national scoi^'in this area* For'example,#the AFL-CIO 
has recently vijhdertaken a national campaign to promote 
public under st'anding.'cJf the- necessity for labor law 
refoi^m. " > - 

Affiliated international unions conduct their own 
programs of citizen education in area^ of pul^lic policy 
of concern to their members. An excellent example of 
this type of program is provided^ the United Steel- 
workers of America,! District 7 of , the USWA brings 
groups of members tcJ Washington for an educational Tpro- 
gram and an opportunity to meet with and discuss areas 
of concern with their congressional representatives and 
senators* 

The Individual -- Personal Citizenship 

Personal citizenship education programs offered by 
unions and by unions and universities provide the stuJ 
dent with skills which enhance his or her participation 
in a variety of community areds* One such program 
offered at the George Meatiy Center for Labor Studies 
offers a practical understanding of public relations to 
men and vomen whb spe^k for their labor organization. ^ 

Other programs are directed at, minority groups, 
youth, wom^n, and senior citizens. For example, Rutgers 
has a special program* conducted irC Spanish in labor 
education for Spanish-speaking minorities. The AFL-CIO 
Department of Education has created. a series of regional 
programs aimed at the under- 30 ti;ade union- member which 
^discusses his community^ labor relations^ and collective 



bargaining concerns. The AJFl-CIO has al^o de^^eloped a 
national ituman Relations Development InstitutPe with 
regional, State and city branches, to assist the did'- 
advantaged, the underemployed', an<t veterans* This 
inacitute helps the individual, obtal,r/ skills ancL under- 
standing of the work process and society in ord^/to 
increase his or her chances of xibtaintng ahd keeping a 

Unions have also initiated ptDgrams of education in 
the schools and with various community groups.* 



*PauX Barton suggests a need for collab,oration among 
labor, management, and schools: ''Currently, an in*" 
Adequate job is done in public education of trans-^ 
^^mitting £o youth an understanding of ,the ^coQomic 
'systeoi* Littie is told about 'either the way modern 
industry grew out of the industrial revolution, or about 
the role unions have played in shaping the present* 
Curriculum developers, working wi^h a lab or-manag Went 
committee, could a,dd rich material to I course on 
economic education. Students learn, little about the 
present realities of the economic system in large part . 
because educational institutions are so isolated from 
the workplace. 'Collaborative efforts among labor, 
managemetit ; and educators should strive^ to get' teachers 
and counselors out of the classroom, ra^d into learning 
**situations In the community*" ' ^ * 

Barbara^Werth^liner jsees a similar need for labor/ 
management Instruction about the world of work and 
labor* "Especially important for' the young teenager 
would be career days that focus on where jobs were 
likely to be to}^d 5>ad 10 years into the future, With 
opportunities for *i*^rning* in different kinds of job 
situations/); / 
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^ It would ^eem then that^an effortr to expand citizen 
edu<^&ion, particularly in the*framework of adult 
education and within the concept of lifelong learning 
might well examine the programs and philoso|Hiies of the 
citizen education concept of workers' education* More* 
over» workers' education has much to gain from an 
expanded concept of oltizen. education 'in terms of shared 
^program and an increased emphasis upon education* 
f 

Labor educators are hampered by lack of funds and 
staff* Restricted budgets make it difficu^ to reach 
beyond i:heir own groups for p'articipation in joint 
cbimnunity programs^ Such restrications also limit their 
ability to share their own programs with ^he school-s and 
other volunteer agencies. Labor educa^iors have, how- 
ever, on rare occasions obtained funding for^ome of ^ 
their programs — grants from Title. I of the^fctgher : 
Education Act, the Office of '^Economic OppoMunity, and 
the Vocational Education and Intergovernmental I^ersonnel 
Acts^ ' But^for the most part,' these were pilot ^rbgrams 

lidiich did not provide continuing funding, ] 

i 

Federal monies for the establishment of worker 
^educafion model projects that Would be tied to schools and 

• to community prograjns, could draw on the considerable 

* e^c^pertise about citizen education currently available 
in labor programs^ Such an initiative would surely 
create more informed citizen participation^ Participa- 
tion, moreover, with a pragmatic outlook: one that 
emphasizes attainable goals and therefore provides a 
greater sense of meaningful participation. 

RECOMMENDATIOUS 

Our recommendations flow from bur^underst^ndlng-'of 
tr^e unions' core values and^ theii; central iiiportfince 
to^ndustrial democracy in America* To bridge the gap 
between the union^s ideals and their realization, sub-*" 
st^ntial steps must be taken to strengthen the cap- 
ability^f labor education* Labor education i-r the 
spectrum of training programs undertaken either siAgly, 
by unions or in concert with educational institutions 
~ is*the primary vehicle for reaching that frequently 
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they have become activeiy engaged in helping to 
fashion our Nation^ s domestic and foreign policies 
1 * * * The kind of educational program needed to,, 
help implement present union operations is one 
based on the broadest kind of curriculum, with 

.courses that h'elp'both tht union officer and the 
union menfcer, many of whom left school in early 

'adoj-escence, to gain understanding of themselves, 

* ^- of their fellow man, and of tKe society in which 

they live,, and of the role now possible for labor 
, — given a membership and officialdom equal to the 
task. /What is needed, <today, is .the addition of a 
^ broad program in the social sciences and the* 
humanities. * *^ ' 

f Unions and university labor institutes desperately 
nee^^support, to develop even more comprehensive currica* 
lums* Experiments should he^iiounted in teaching about 
labor's relationsTiip to such intricate areas as the ' 
ui1>an crisis, energy, housing, community proems, and ■ * 
the international economy. 

Training for New Union 'f'unctions ^ 

As trade unionists assume a wider range of leader- 
^ship responsibilities in their communities — on boards, 
commissions, and other agencies — these officials will 
require new expertise* ^ For example, a union represent- 
ative on a health planning board must* learn about the 
politics and financing of health care policy. 

In addition. Federal "regulations have created a 
demand. for new training* Many itt the labor movement 
would flock to glasses that would help them penetrate 
the maze of Federal rules and regulatiotis* , Corpora- 
tions routinely write off such training and. can turn to 
numerous resources to assist ttiem in d^ealing with the 
Federal Government* Unions lack such luxuries* \y* 

* - * 
^ Promoting Wider Access to Educat^ion 

Unionized employees and unorganized workers alike 

have all too often been unable to capitalize on the 

educational opportunities available^in their States* 

* * 
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The conferees propose a merles of me chartisms that 
will simultaneously strengthW the providers of lator 
education and promote more ^try ways for workers to - 
learning* To reach future workers, we recommend 
demonstration projects in the public schools that will 
develop new social science curriculums on the role of 
workers in American society and the history of the 
labor movement* Further, these pilot curriculums 
should introduce students to the union* s function in the 
workplace and its position in the maci^occupaCions they 
will be joining* j . \ 

Labor Education and Manpower Training 

Another promising strategy for' reaching future 
workers is to'lsuild a labor studies component into 
the ComJ>rehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
and the other burgeoning manpower training programs* 
Next to Defense, the Labor Department has rec^eived more 
mpney under the first Carter budget than any other 
agency* Currently 560,000 people hold jobs under CETA, 
The b;y.lion dQll^r program to get jobs 'for youth "is 
just starting* 

Many workets in such manpower projects will be 
entering union jurisdictions, or will later find a 
position. in a unionized workplace. Labor educators 
from unions and universities could provide oriei^tation 
sessions.. and classes on trade unionism, labor history. 
Industrial democracy, and other areas within these 
training programs* 

Education on the Job * f 

For worker^ already on the job, we^recommend that 
demonstration. projects be instituted to provide 
educational opportunities '*on the clock**' Management . 
and salaried personnel are permitted time off duripg 
work hours for tr^ning at employeV expense.' Wage 
workers rarely enjoy thi^ privilege. And usually only 
when their proposed training meets the narrow criterion 
x>f "job related'* instructiqn. Unions routinely pick 
up the cost of lost wages* travel, and other expenses 
to defray the expense of worker participation in labor 
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education programs; e*g*> suntmer fichools^ conference^ 
and Institutes* 

^^'^ By offering workers the time for 3elf-development 
and^ practical training, this* plan realizes the core^ 
values of citizen education^ Cltl^^n education anti- 
cipates a society' in which all individuals, not 
siisply upper income managers and professionals*, have 
the leisure to caeet their educational needs as they 
define them* This goal requires^ loosening the restric- 
• tlons on wage workers on the job* . 

Some unions^ notably If^dustlriaL unions bargaining 
with l^rge corporations^ have von tuition refunds and 
- other educational benefits. The United Auto Workers, 
for example, can offer 80 percent of their, workers up 
to $900 a year in tuition refunds payable by management. 
As a result of the 1976 negotiations with Chrysler, 
classes in j^abor studies for an A*A. or B*A* degree 

become eligible foi; reimbursement* ^ 

*^ 

In the public sector where workers can use credi'ts 
to advance on rthe job, District Council 37 (in Hew York 
City) of the Ainerican Federation of State and County 
and Municipal Employees has established a model for the 
use of an educational fubd* The council has at its 
disposal a $1.5 million fund — created by an employer 
payment of ^$25 for each of the 60,000 bargaining unit 
members* Each member can use $330 for the reimbur^e^ 
ment of tuition expense. Using this financial base, 
the council has worked out agreements with local 
colleges for train^g j)rograms and has established at 
union headquarters, its own undergraduate college; 
The Downtown Campus of District 37, part of NeV 
Kochelle College* 

Taking .these experiments a step further, we recoup 
mend that the Government 'subsidize selected employers 
for 'the lost time caused by wage workers purstAng 
educational opportunities* The opportunities that 
could be subsidized would run the gamut from labor 
education prograsds conducted by unions and university 
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labor centers to adult education classes at nearby , 
schools and colleges* Aese demonstration projects 
would be testing our assumpvtlon that a major obSitai^£ 
to workers' pursuit of learning Is the time an5 
educational expense Inherent in this search,* 

Workers' Sabbaticals 

Another innovation that should be tried is 
workers* sabbaticals', part time off from the job for 
continuing one's education, A startling Idea In the 
United States, educational leave is widely accepted by 
l^bor, management, and government In many European 
countries. In 1970 French unions, for example, won a 
paid educational leave agreement In their negotiations 
with management. The clause was translated Into law 
In 1971, ^ y 



*Edward Glaser responding to recommendations for 
education on, the job, wonders about "the resistance 
from many labor imlbn's to exploring the possibilities 

of /:ollatiioratlon with management In the planning 

and implementing of quality of workllfe Improvement 
programs* The essential feature of such programs 
Is joint union-management planning and Implementing 
agreed-upon Improvements ln« the 'design* structure and 
""^organization of the work In ways likely to Increase 
hot only job satisfaction* . .and productivity, but also 
Improved quality i>t output. This represents a here- 
and-now opportunity for democratic participation. {thus 
citizenship educatlon-by-dolng) on the part of all 
employees who wish to participate In improving their . 
work situation at a given work site* A number of 
unions and companies (UAW and GM, for example) are 
working under such' arrangements. If union negotiating 
I committees chose to press for exploration* of such 
arrangements in their collective b^argalnlng, it pro- 
bably would, facilitate spread of the concept." 
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President, of Sfe Unit^ Auto Workers 
icPck advocated waizkets' sabbaticals in 



FottUeir 

Leonar^ WoodcPck advocated wajzkets' sabbaticals in a 
speech at t)the T)>ird Annual .Joint Labor, Education Cofi-^ , 
ferenc^ in Black t»ake. ^We cc^cur. with his arguiDent: 

I *beljL,eve thj^t workers need to unwind, or 
^ iiAprove t^elr sV^lL^ox ^trike out in new 

directions just as mUch as 'college professors 
*' dp. H6w and"V©ung members who become active ^ 
'to9ay in the labor movement do not necessarily 
have to go through the 'Schoof of , Hard Knocks', 
1 did to gain knowledge and skills <to, become 
/\ a uriipjjJ4ea4er. The route being offered now 
'i^rou^l ufiion education and college and' 
tmltvTeigskty labor education is much more appro- 
pria^' for^odern times. 

The concept of workers* sabbaticals could be 
e:5tende^ through Federal educational policy. Just as 
the G*I. Bill brought streams of working class people 
in^* higher education, so today we urgfe that similar 
*'*entit3leinents" be given to workers of modest income. 

Union Educational Counselors 

. If a<^cess to learning opportunities is to be 
^roiDOted, workers need assistance* ^nder the most 
generous educational fund, that of tMfe UAW, only 1,5 
percent of eligible workers have made use of the monies 
they are entitled to claim. 

We recommend that e^cperiments be ^tablishe^l on 
^several \3ob sites to trajLn local rniion 'educational^ 

counselors. Such counselors would assist empl6yees 
'^In finding the training most appropriate for them, ' 

University labor centers should train these union 

officials* . (Training might include courses on the 
^structure of secondary arid higher education, the nature 

oftadult education, financial a±4 programs, and counsel 
^ ing techniques.) ^ 

With this kind of instruction, local counselors^ 
would be in a position to produce worker-oriented hand- 
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.books, which would outline the training avaiJLable in a 
particular community* These handbool^ (written li\ a 
style woirkers could easily follow) could include advice 
on techniques of dealing with registration, admissions, 
and financial aid policies* 

The one notable attempt to train educational 
counsalorsp by the International Union of Electrical 
WorkerW was particularly successful* The lUE had 
bargained successfully for a tuition refund of up to . 
§400 a year in negotiations in 1969 with General Motors ' 
and Westinghouse. They wanted to ensure that the fund 
was used* With the cooper^^iou of university labor 
institutes, the xu^ used a Department of Labor grant to 
train more than 200 local e4<^cati*onal counselors in l2 
cities- The payoff of the program was impressive — 
860 workers went on tcn^eive their liigh school diplo- 
mas and 230 entered cknkiB. 

iabor Edticatlon Materials 

Without imaginative na/ course materials and 
curriculums geared to workers and union members, new 
recruits to educational imtitutions will quickly be- 
come frustrated and^drop out- We propose that existing 
labor education materials be collected, cataloged, and 
disseminated from a central locaxion* There is Ho need , 
for ^ch new program addressing the needs of ^workers to 
start from scratch* v 

Federal Labor Extension Service; 
the Cornerstone of a Union Citizenship Program 

Th^ corners torle of our proposal is a rec6iomenda- 
tion for a Federal labor extension service- The service 
would fund on a continuous basis the ra^y programs iq 
university labor institutes which would, in turn, 
assist workers in their regions. 

This would penoit labor education to broaden thfe 
constituency it serves and to expand the number and 
and quality of its classes- Like agriculture, labor 
would'have its "county agents'' providing training. 
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advice, and research at workers' request* The estab- 
lishment of such a service would be a belated recogni- 
tion of workers' claims on the taxes they have paid to 
support education^ ' A labor extension bill would be a 
small step toward giving workers the same ci^^ack at 
educational resources that management enjoys* - 

The funds for a labor extension service would be 
distributed by formula, on a matching basis, to^,each 
State and channeled through State^uoiversity labor 
education centers* This would strengthen existing 
programs yid promote new institutes in States which 
lack ttVem* Labor advisory committees, representing the 
State and national leadership of the labor movement,, 
would provide advice and direction to the labar exten" 
sion service** * , ' ■ » 

The idea for such a service is not^ new* In 1948 
^ coalition of trade unionists and la\>or educators, 
under the. direction- of Hilda SmJ.th, backed, a bill tef ^ 
create a labor extension service* It died in Congress* 
J*S* Turner, president of the Operating Engineers^ and 
one of the key people involved in promoting and draft^^ 
ing this earliei: legislation, recently! made an eloquent 
appeal for a new campaign to establish a labor extension 
service: 

Some 30 years ago, as a vice-president of the 
V Greater Washington Labor Union, I 'assisted 

in drafting proposed legislation that wouj^d have 
created a National Labor Education Extension Act* 



*Glaser points out that "The Federal Government al- 
ready provides diversified education programs for urbaft 
citirens through adult education and community college 
day and evening classes, ^us other specially fimded 
Federal/St^e supporteAMKrams* These educational 
institutions generally ^Kresponsive to requests for 
special courses that any gp^up of students request* 
Can we afford more?" 
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.Jty recollection of Morrill Act of 18^> the bed- 
rock legislation for public post*secondary 
education^ is that it was *to teach such 
branches of leamihg as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts..* in order to 
promote the liberal and practicalv education 

'of the industrial classes*..* 

During the century or so since the State 
colleges began their steady fcrowth, I have to 
assume that the ivy has grown over the words 
'mechanic arts* because the agricultural 
extension service exists ais a model of con- 
tinuing education^ while not a penny of Federal' 
money has been appropriated for labor extension 
education* ^ * 

A labor education extension program operated 
through the State university system could have 
as great a beftiefit for America's workers — the" 
. Industrial classes — as the agricultural 
e:ctension service has had for farmers..* 

Recently^ Leonard Woodcock (in a speech prepared 
^or the Third Annual Joint Labor Education Service, 
Walter and May Reuther UAW Family Education Center, 
Black Lake, Mich*, November 14, 1976) also called for 
such a service: 

Unfortunately, the rich promise of the Land 
Grant College Act to the famers and mechanics 
of the nation was only half fulfilled* 
American agriculture and the American people 
' > have been superbly served by the land grant 
colleges, but little or no effort was made 
to cultivate the hidden harvests in metro- 
politan centers by the extension 'method* 

I, and other spokesmen for the UAW, have called, 
on other ,occasion$> for support of a Federal 
program for labor extension services. Then 
and now, we ^sk that the extremely effective. 

30 ' ■ . 
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and fruitful education programs developed 
for farm families fee provided equally for, 
city families* 



If the expansion of labor education that we urge is 
*to be truly effective, thje Off ice of Education must 
establish a unit with special expertise in this area. 
This must be a unit that people in the field can 'turn 
to for advice, support, and assistance. 



To conclude, workshop conferees felt strongly 
that the role of the union in a democracy could be 
better sewed if workers' education were to becoti&'e a 
Federal and national priority* Such a program, under- 
girded by a labor extension service, would be able to 
reach new clientele, broaden the kinds of education 
available for workers, make it more possible for them 
to benefit from such opportunities, and legitlqiize , , 
the importance of education for members of the working 
class.* 



*TSar|>ara Wertheimer comments thdt '*The UCLEA paper, in 
presenting numerous viable recommendations for increas* 
ing tbe effectiveness of labor education, stimulates 
theN;eader to think in "terms of proposals for pilot 
programs that could test some of the ideas suggested, 
or evaluate carefully project's that have been attempted 
in the past on a limited scale (for example, the 
sabbatical les^ve program negotiated by the United Steel- 
workers of America)." 
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NOTES 

1, Lynn Gqldfarb* "KnowledgeJrfS Power. 'The Li^e 

Story of Hilda tfort>ttig£**^, Smith," Unpublished 
^ manuscript, p* 47., 

4' Oral history interview with Hilda Smith, conducted 
V the Franklin D, Roosevelt Library and also on 
daposit at the Pennsylvania Historical CoMegtions 
Pattee Library, Pennsylvania State University, 

3^ "The Autobiography of Hilda W, Smith, " . 
unpublished manuscript, p, 766* 

4* Oral history interview, op, cit,, pp, 12*^13, 
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'Corporate Ani^i^ics has a direct and vital stake in 
the processes of citizenship education as they occur 
throughout our society. Accurately defining this 
^relationship is quite dif f icult-because the term "cit- 
izenship" is one that ineans different things to 
different people* As with the popular conception of ' 
art, citizenship is something that most people clMm ' 
*'to know when they see it." ^ 

For the purposes of this report, however, it is 
necessary to establish a working definition of the tdxm' 
citizenship educaticgfi*. We therefore have defined 
citizenship education a^ that series of experiences 
whereby individuals learn about rights and re^onsi- 
bilities in a democi^tic society* It is a process . . 
which takes place In -all sectors of ' our society and 
should continue throughout the lifetime of each indivj#- 
dual, Th€.re are five aspects which are fundamental to 
this concept of citizenship education- 

Awareness - developJ^ng an understanding within the 
individual of his or her existence within, and rela- 
tionship^to, other sectors of society such as family, 
local coGHDunity, State, Nation, and world. 

Identification - fostering a sense of comnionality 
between the^ individual and these various sec#5rs or 
institutions of society* 

t%der standing educating the individual to com- 
prehend the existence and operatioa of the various 
systems (economic, political, etc.) \}hich govera our 
society* This inforroatibn should identify the role, 
rights, and responsibiliJties o.f the individual within 
each system. ^ 

Participatory Skills - developing the capabil^ies 
within each individual to responsibly exercise his*or 
her rights and obligations as'citizens within* our so- 
ciety* -S^ch skills might inclode such thing? as iden- 
tifying sources of necessary information about current 
is^iles, or knowing where and when to vote on inatters of 
concern. ' - 
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encles or the general public*^ In fact, business* cur*- 
rently conducts a wide variety of projects which fit 
within the broad framework of ' citizenship education* 
The rationales and goals of th.^Be programs are as 
varied as the types of companies sponsqi;lng them* 

Our research, however, Indicates that certain 
'general statements can be formulated about the role of 
business In citizenship education* For example, the 
majority, of companies that have spons^ored such projects 
have enjoyed obvious benefits* Depending on the nature 
of the program, these benefits Include: (1) more high- 
ly motivated employees; (2) better relations with the 
surrounding community; (3) less Government, regulation of" 
business; (4) more efficient use of tax revenues; (5) 
a better educated labor pool from which to^recrul^ 
workers, and so on* 

The -citizenship education progr^^^ of American 
business have many different goals an^ audiences* This 
^.diversity results from factors such as the size and 
location of the Company; the specl^lt problems that the 
company wishes to ^ddrgssj the target audience; the 
scope of the effort*^*- local, regional, ^pir'^natlonal; 
the budget and personnel committed' to it; cooperating 
agencies, etc* This u^xture of program typels Is a 
healthy characteristic of corporate sponsored efforts 
and we believe that such diversity should be encour- 
aged** , ' 

Many business Initiated citizenship educaESon 
programs fall to accomplish their goals* This report ^ 
attempts to Identify some of the most common reajsons 
for these failures In the hope that the rate of failure 
might, thereby, be reduced* Some basic suggestions to 
help avoid the most common mistakes are presented: (l) 
limit the number of problams that are to be addressed 

* Sheila Harty comments: '^Business' Involvement In 
citizenship education, as in consumer education and 
other public asbifetance efforts, is a strategy of en- 
lightened self-intere^. Socially responsrive efforts 
are well-reasoned pub llfrv relations which enhance the 
Corporate image for long^ange profit returns* Given 
this mercantile motive, business is doing its business*" 
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to a inanageable^^ze; (2) know the needs of the 
iittended audience; (3) r cultivate cross-sector co- 
operation when necessary;^ (4) allow an opportunity to 
test each program before It is fully Implemented^ ^''^ 
This report does not attempt to determine definitively 
what corporations should be doing vls^a^vls citizen- 
ship education, Ratheri It attempts to point out the 
variety of existing programs and to Illustrate some * 
of the potential rewards and problems of corporate 
'activity In U^s area. - 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION: W SCOPE j 
OF THE PROBLEM ' J 

The nature of the free market system Is such that 
business is dependent upon,£he existence of an educated^ 
critical^ and active citizenry. The traditional 
relationship between buyer and seller is a delicate 
one which blends elements of both trust and skepticism, 
A, certain amount of skepticism on the part of the pub- 
lic sector — the constant search for better products 
and better prices — is^healthy* it is the fuel which 
kegps the fires of enterprise burning. When public 
skepticism about business turns into mistrust, however, 
this delicate balance will be upset and the breakdown 
can have disturbing implications for society in general. 

Many responsible social critics claim that such 
a "breakdown" is now occurring inr American society. 
It Is their Relief that a great number of citizens 
have become alienated from the major social in^titu* 
tlons which control their lives, and there is an im- 
pressive body of evidence which supports this con- 
tention. For example, a recent article in the New York 
Times. analyzed what it referred to as the publlc*s 

.deepening suspicion of government in particular 
and ^authority in general, "2^/ It cited numerous state- 
ments which indicate that the American people are less 
inclined to follow the advice of authority figures or 
institutions and that this phenomenon is damaging the^ 
health of both the individuals and *our society* 
D?, Arthur Miller, of the University of Michigan sees 
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this development as an expression of njistrust. 
'^This reaction is a statement mt the people that^ since 
they don't trust the system, why should they perform 
for the system by buying smaller cars or taking flu 
shots as they're told to do. "3^/ 

Various studies by public opinion pollsters such 
as Lou Harris, George ^llup, and Daniel Yankelovich 
confirmcbat this loss of confidence and trust in "the 
systemjAias been developing for some 20 years, in 
1958, M percent of those questioned^expressed their 
distrust of political authority/ This proportion rose 
to over 50 percent by 1976* Within just the past 
^£cade> public confidenpe in Congress dropped from 
W^percent to 17 percent* The trend has not been con- 
fined to politics, as evidenced by the 30-point loss in 
popular esteem which organized medicine suffered during 
the past several years. 

Business as a major social^'^^istitution'has 
experienced a similar decline in its relations with the 
general public. During the past decade, ^according to 
the findings of a Lou Harris poll,. those professing 
to have a "great deal of confidence in bus'iness leaders" 
dropp^ from 55 percent to less than 20 percent. Well 
over half sta'ted that they didn't believe that they 
were getting a "fair shake" from American business* 
These 'attitudes on the part of the general public cost 
corporations billions of dollars, primarily in three 
ways; (1) the cost trf Government regulations; X2) 
the cost of poorly motivated, pdor^y^trained employees; 
and Oy the loss of individual inv^E^ors at -a time 
when capital needs are increasing. 

Host business leader^ feel confident that if the 
populace had a deeper aiCd clearer understanding of 
economics and of the important role which corporations 
play in the development of democracy, much of this 
mistrust would* fade. They fear that economic ignorance, 
or more specifically, what they see as the public's 
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reliance on half-^truths. forms the base of this 
great mistrust of business.* 

''Many businessmen believe that economic 
Illiteracy on th^ part of the public Is detriment^^ 
to business and jias made possible the passage of signi- 
ficant anti-business legislation In recent years* 
people tend to mistrust what they do not understand* 

Government regulation^ a$ most business leaders 
would agree^ costs everybody* How mch It costs Is 
Impossible to ^determine accurately* Business Week 

* Francis Macy bellWes that mistrust of business 
has other roots*' He comments, "The business partlct- 
pants***apparently did not reflect together on the 
Impact of corporate behavior on employees and other 
citizens**. Th^re Is no reference to the bribes Chat 
corporations have made to many political figures Iji 
this country and abroad, to the violations of equal 
employment opportunity regulations, to massive pollu- 
tion, to safety problems, and to energy waste* In the 
exercise of cltleenshlp many Americans are calling on 
their Government to check these antl-'soclal behaviors/* 

Sheila Harty adds: "Economic Ignorance Is not the 
basl^ for ethical Indictments about corporate responsi- 
bility* Confidence and trust In the Integrity of a 
system comes not from .conceptual knowledge about the 
system, but from observation of the practical workings 
of that system* Changing public opinion as * insurance* 
against Government regulation la a misplaced bandald* 
Standards of ethical conduct, quality control, and 
occupational health and safety would be better In- 
surance* The obligations of business to produce^ 
quality goods and services, just employment, and a 
fair dividend to stockholder? need to be satisfied* 
Until then, extracurricular activities are not only 
Inappropriate but an Irresponsible escape fnom their 
direct obligations." 



estimates that 27 major Federal^ regulatory agencies, 
both social and economic, spen^ $4*8 billion in fiscal 
1975* This impressive figure represents only a 
fraction of the true cost since it does not include 
the expenses incurred by private business* For ex- 
ample, Dow Chemical estimates its cost of Federal 
regulation at $147 million a year*A' Dow believes that 
at least one-third of these costs, or $49 million, 
±h "excessive" by the standards of good business* 

Mistrust of business and our economic system 
influences the performance of employees, and this, 
too, costs money* Employees who are suspicious of 
their company's goals and motives tend to be less 
loyal and productive workers, when compared with 
those who understand the relationship between the 
success of the'company and their own s tandaKLJi£,,— ^ 
living, A company-wide survey of its employees con- 
ducted by Sperry Rand Corp*, supported this and 
reached two important conclusion^;. 

Employees who understand economic fundamentals 

in their own terms are likely to contribute 

'more to the company than those who do not* 
* 

A lack of such basic knowledge and under*- 
standing can adversely affect motivation, 
dedication, ai}d appreciation for.what is 
^ needed to attain company goals *«.' 

'As a result of these findings, Sperry Rand has * 
since created and implemented an extensive program 
designed for employees and shareholders* (This pro*- 
gram is described in more detail later in this report*) 

Private investments in American business are 
also influenced by the declining level of public 
confidence in, and respect for, the economic system* * 
Over the past few years, the number of individual 
investors has decr^aded at an alarming rate, James W, 
Davant; chairmatr of ?aine Weber, Inc*, projected the 
future implications of this trend in an article 
entitled "The'Wall Street Dropouts.** 



The private investor is an endangered species^ 
according to Mr< Davant^ and this is going to create 
a severe shortage of capital for business within the 
next decade* WT * 



Seeing themselves as outsiders with little 
power over events or institutions^ more and 
more Americans are choosing noninvolvement « < < 
Economic noninvolvenient 1& showing up as a 
decline in the direct ownership of shares* 
Individuals with only a few shares feel 
powerless to affect the a^ffairs of 
corporations ,-2./- 

This sense of powerlessness and alienation from 
the major institutions in our society results In part 
from the citizen'^' lack of knowledge concerning the 
economic system of mgdern America; the Individual 
feels incompetent to deal with complex social problems 
and^ in tum^ the specialized expert is prone to ex- 
clude him from decisionmaking processes* Once this 
cycle of specula lizat ion and bureaucracy is established, 
it is very hard to break out of it* 

But it Is equally true 'that most large institu- 
tions do very little to alter their own structure 
in a way which would prompt greater participation by 
non-experts * Participatory opportunities are rarely 
presented in the corporate decisionmaking process^ 
Some companies h^ve taken the- step of teaching parti- 
cipatory skills^ but if: is extreinely rare to find a 
corporation wl^ch voluntarily allows these skills to 
be translated -in temalljg^ — these skills are intended 
to be used In other institutions* i^e,» the political 
system^ the education system^ and^s^ on< 1!^i9 l^ck 
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of actual participation in the corporate woi;ld plays 
a large part in the individuar ^ployee's feeling of 
powerlessnes^ ^ * 

As a result of this feeling of poWerlessness over 
business institutions, the private investor if not 
participating in the economic growth of this country 
by investing in it* To prove this, Mr^ Davant points 
to » the followj^ facts; 



*Several cosnnentators focus on the need for genuine ^ 
participation* Francis Macy says "The remainder of 
the report largely ignores tthis vital connection 
between authentic participation in an institution and 
the degre^ of alienation from it* Instead, the re- 
port focj^es on corporate programs to enable and en- 
courage employees to participate in community and 
politicarl activi€ie>^lxut not corporate decisionmaking 
*^^and focuses, won Corporate efforts to inform em- 
plpyees and modify their attitudes through information 
and counseling*^ These programs all seem very useful 
and enlightened and X hope they will spread to more 
places of work. They do not, however, address^ the 
central issue of alienation* A sense of poweV'^nd a 
sense of involvement with an institution can develop 
not only from thinking for oneself,,*,, but also by 
impacting on the institutions that influence our lives* 
This means having authentic influence on the decisions 
made by the corporate structures that are offering 
^citizenship education*" 

Edward filaser wonders why roor^ companies do not 
invite participation in the workplace* He suggests 
retraining for managers to "operate effectively in a 
participative style, rather than concentrating on how 
to better educate the workforce in the economic facts 
of life from management's perspective*" 
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' 1* In 1^79^ 31 million people owned stocks; 
now only about 25 million do* 

2, In 1949^ institutions owned 14*5 percent 
by value of all common stocks listed on, 
the -New York Exchange* Now, institu- 
tional holdiiigs are over 33 percent* 

3* In 1976^ financial institutions accounted 
for 54*7 percent of the value of all 
shares traded on the Exchange* Individuals 
were responsible for only 23.1 percent. 

4* Of the $230*4 billion of primary d^t 

and equity Is^sued in 1976^ $5 of every 
, .$6 invested were institutional*^/ 

These trends contain grave Implications for the 
American economy if they cannot be reversed within 
the next few'years. For the economy to maintain a 
rather *'modest** annual growth rate of 3*6 percent over 
the next decade, $4,6 trillion in new capital will be 
needed* AfteV all other sources are accounted for^ 
Mr. Davant estimates that **individuals will have to 
invest $6 or $7 billion a year* That would require 
a fant^tic turnaround (since) individuals have been 
net sellers of equity at the rate of $6 billion a year 
for' the past 5 years***!.' Mr* Dayant concludes that 
the American business community must face this problem 
' *****take a more active rol^ on behalf of the indi- 
vidual investor. If we don*t, not^just Wall Street 
but the whqle idea of a free society could be in 
trouble* 

Certainly^ many factors have contributed to the 
decline of public confidence in the major itiStitutions 
of our society* The breakdown in the process of, 
citizenship education is only one thread within a 
coniplex web of recent developments. This report d6es 

not _p_ret end that -citizenship.educatipa is the^key^ta 

either the problems or the solutions, Vietnam^' 
Watergate* the recession* and the energy crisis have 
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involved in the^rea* 



, *' Several types <St. corporate programs are ex-- 
plained in the following pages* Some are aimed at 
employees, others at segments of the public, a fef; at 
both audiences* We have divided them into^everal 
major groups; Social Service 'Leave* Community Re- 
l^tibns Outreach and Volunteerism; Political Education 
and Involvement; Consumer Information; Newsletter 
Political and Economic Infomia'tion; Career Education ^ 
and Development;* and Economic Education* Following a 
brief summary bf each.group's purpose^ representative 
programs air^ described)* 

* 'Each program represents a different approach to 
citizenship. education, incorporating to vacying de- 
grees the five fundamental characteristics of citisen- 
^shlp^ucVtipn** ' 



* Some commentators thought 'the list of corporate pro- 
grams shpuld include' the quality of work lif e movemen^> 
Francis Macy notes: "Corporate aW union leadership 
have joined in a number of plants across the country 
to ^reate joint decisionmaking committees which ^ive 
genuii}e participation to employees at all levels* Ihe 
Bolivar* Plant of Hanoon .International in Tennessee is 
a shining example of this process* Xhe General Motors 
fctpoifation and the UAU have collaborated in many 
pmits, iS>tably the Fischer ^ody Works* in Grand Rapids, 
to intr6duce?quality of work^ life procedyes*' There 
is a .growing^iterature on the impact of the measures* 
One of the outcomes has been a significantly greater 
sense af control over working conditions by employees'* 
Observers note great growth in cooperative decision- 
malting skills. and understanding of corporate and in- 
dust^ realities* Absenteeism has dropped and produc- 
tivity inci^^sed* in many plants. This is yet ano- 
ther ^ase demonstrating that when people, ve given 
increased' re^ponjSibility they learn a great deal and 
become identified with the institution*" 
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Social Service ,Le^e : By providing participatory 
opportunities^ these^ programs encOurage emplqyees to'^ 
develop their participatory skills^ and In so doings 
to better understand fchelr'own relationship to the 
community^ and the relat^QUsMp of business to the 
dqmmunlty^ . 

^ 0 PROGRAMS: A small but growing number of companies 
have formalized a ''loaned employee*' program — i*e*, 
a program through which employees work for nonprofit 
organizations or. Government ag^cles for up to 1 year 
li^lle their salaries and job status are maintained by * 
the sponsoring comftanles. 1^ inajor reasons ^or es- 
tablishing a Social Servlee'Leave'^ogram Include: 
*{XT to prov'ide a^slsta^ce to organizations or agencies 
ln/*order to carry out the corporate responsibility 
objectives of the company; J2) 'to pro^^e select em- 
ployees wljh valuable training and expisure lo sitt^- , 
tlohs not often found In the context of :thplr corporate 
jobsj'^d (3) to attract and hdld better quallty^.^ 
employees* A cdmmQn th^e In such progran^s is* that 
employees will *'learn an4 grow" through their work out- 
side the corporate walls, as well as provide vlta^Lly 
need'ed management skills to organizations* , Xndl^tlons 
are ^h at such programs do' provide most partlclp«ts, 
wlth^ learning experiences,' very much' In line wj|Eb the, 
concept of citizenship education* 

1, Xerox; This program Is unusu^<^4^^ tw^' 
reasons: ('X) ."Vt has been oper,atli^gjg^gjKsfully for - 
6 yeata, the longest oTE any sucIk^™'^Wm pr<}gra|n; ^ 
and (2) It is *otie of* the f^wj^WaSive lt)aA prqgrlms 
^n irhlch the employees tJtf^SSl^^es^^KoQge tij^ir own ^ 
projects ju(.r tnf rfjrp^jtfffrTr tt process . ^ M*Bt pro- 
"grams^have a list -ui good ^)rQgrams and feearch for em* 
ployees to fill the volunteer ^ots. About 30 Xerox ^ 
employees per year tak^e «advanta£e of the SSL program, * 
working with social organizations for up t'i 1^ y^^^^v*. 
**■ < " ***** 'S'^^ ^^jft! ^r* 

0' 2* Equitable; In ItyTf^Mt year of o^^ption, ^ 
^ultable*^ Loaned Personife^ Program as&lgned eigjit / 
'Executives t6 a variety,,^ nonprofit agencies* ti^ 



1977^ ^yitable had 12 employees ob^ on le^e* Each 
tJt Equitable* saline operations is onarged with the 
responsibility of encburaging, cogrdioating, and as- 
sisting their personnel to* particrE>ate in* the program* 
Emphasis is placed on selecting the right people to 
fill'^ the appropriated position, with "right, people" 
' ^being generally defined as high performers whose as- 
. signm^ncs would* benefit both their own career and the 
assigned agencies* ^- 1^' * 

3* Other comi^nies with social service leave/ 
'loaned personnel programs include: CBS,#J*C. Penney, 
Wells\Fargo Bah^, IBM, Exxon, Citicorp,^ Control Data 
.,Corp*, Pfizer, ^nd others* 

^ * * " 

Community Relations Outi;each and yolunteerism ; On ^ * 
smaller sc^e, these programs provide betlftfits similar 
to^ose 'of the social service l^&ve programs* In 
^ad^^t^ipri,' because they involve eiroloyees taking on 
^ I III i f I f i f I L nil f1 1 I iiiif, fimliii, to fulfill their 

job {mMRslbil'ities, these programs p^n teach parti- 
Qipan^Pthe importance to the commAiity of maintaining 
the healthy and vitality of both tha private and non- 
profit setttors* ^ ^ ' ♦ 

*r Pi^OGRAMS: Corporate community relations efforts 
come in ^11 shapes and sizes* Some begin and end 
with traditional press releases and plant tours old-- 

^fashioned public relations* Other pfoltams inyplvt- 
cfommunity relat;;Lotis planning, including the setting 
of goals for condmjnity-oriented programs, large-sc^le 
involvement of many^emiyloyees, and an'understanding of 
community need^ which the. company can address through 
its .outreach and volun&eers* Some programs emphasize 

.__jjidivj^Aqa4*,(^mmunit^participation b^ providing, 

' throHgh a volunteer Qp^6rdinator, a wide range of 
volunteer opportunities, ^Other programs emphasize 
joitit employee-community efforts, often through ' 
i(ommunity relations te^ms or committees* Some com- 
panies are beginning to develop more objective data 
on comnMjnity needs and programs th rough /'co^imnity 
audits*'** And many companies have employes invoLved 
with nonpi/^ofit organizations or minoiAty ^sinfess 

err* 




through nonprofit, volunteer coordioa-t^ftg organizations 
which recruit corporate volunteers for specific pro- 
jects. The key elentent in these programs is 'learning 
4bout the cotnmunity, 4nd working to iToprove it, either 
individually or in employ^ t^earos. 

1^ Babcock & Wilcox Coinmtoity Audit and Community 
Acrtfen Planning: B & W has for several years been con*- 
du(fting ''community audits'' in those communities whei^ 
it has plantrs. These audits consist of a corporate 
community relations speciafist spending time in the 
community, interviewing a sample of leaders and 
citizens. The resulting "audit^* sumniarizes the most 
ffressing problems facing the community, and-recommends 
how the company's local management might, with the help 
of employee volunteers, address those problems. A 
subsequent "Community Action Plan*' is developed by a 
team of employees, to follow up od these recommendations 
with ^specif ic types of community involvement- 'Several 
specific programs have resulted from these efforts. 
One example is the company's intensive involvement 
the school system in one of B & W's plant communities 
(Beaver^ Falls, Pa.)- Similar programs exist at Levi 
Strauss^ Allis-Chalmers, Union Carbide, and Honeywell. 

* 

2. Citicorp Community Involvement Program: 
New York Cit^l^ Citicorp (parent .company- of Citibank) 
strongly encourages its employe^ to vPluhteer their 
time and skills t&-^heir neighborhoods and city. 
Several methods are used: 

IL a. Regular posting of volunteer ppportunities in 
In-house publ^ications; * * ^ 

b. Ap{}earanod of feature articles in such 
^publications, on individual volunteers; 

c. Annual cash awards to outstanding volunteers 
and the organizations with which they volunteer; 

d. Volunteer Fairs, held aSTnually, which allow 
organizations in need of volunteers to come into the 
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con^>any^ s heafJquarters to solicit volunteers; / , 

e. ' The presence of a fujl-time volunteer Co-, 
ordin^tor, who serves a'^s an information clearing^ 
house and referral^ souftie for employee volunteers,' 

3, The Volunteer Urban Coijsulting Groupf L<jcated 
in^NewYork City, VUCG is a nonprofit consulting , f irm 
which assists lifinprofit oi^anizations and minority 
small businessel^ in solving business and managepien^ 
problems/ through creating volunteer consulting, teams 
recruited from area 'corporations. . Based on the con* 
cept of 1 everaging inanagerial talent, th^^ VUGG coin— 
^Ines the skills of a sm^ll> professional s.taff with^ ■ 
hundreds of business volunteers, VUCG serves as a 
liaison between organizations which iiave^^ecific pjro- 
blems, and business employees wha yish tc Volunteer \ 
their business skills to assist such groups. A similar^ 
organization exists in Minneapolis, and one is cur- 
rently in the planning stages in Milwaukee,^ 

4* Exxc^n Volunteer Involvement Progp^©; For 
the past 3 years, Exxon Co*, headquartered in Houston, 
has had an exten3ive volunteer program for its am^ 
ployees, Using a full-tilbe volunteer coordinator, ^ 
this program has been able to respond to employee 
desires for a variety of volunteer experiences* Key 
program-components include: (1) extensive cotrtact - 
with a broad spectrum of coimnunity agencies (Includ- 
ing school officials); (2) widespread publication 'of 
the program, and of actual^ volunteer experiences, 
within the company; {3) personal interviews between ^ 
interested employees and the volunteer coordinator; 
(4) regular followup by the coordinator to evaluate , 
the effectiveness of volunteer placements; and (5) 
use of a ^Volunteer fund,^* from which employee volun* 
teers can draw to provide additional ^pport to organi- 
zations with which they are Involved,. The key to the , 
success of^ such a program lies in the close involve- 
Dent of .the volunteer * coordinator in finding a variety 
of potential vo}funteer opportunities, and in carefully 
matching employees with those opportunities*' Exxon^s 
experTenc^ with the program, has included the 




unexpected benefit of enhancing the self- 
confidence and jQlj satisfactioi^ of many volunteers. 

5* Hpneywell*s Community Action Committees; 
Honeyvell> headquartered in Minneapolis^ has for the 
past 4 years sponsored the on-going community in- 
volvement of more than 50 ^'Community' Action Commit- 
tees/' Comprised of employees in Honeywell branch 
offices^ each committee has the' responsibility to:- 
(1) learn about the problem^ and needs of its com- 
munity; ^2) determine the officers resources for ad- 
dressing ^hose needs; and (3) plan and implement 
appropriate programs. Each committee budgets money 
for community projects, but local involvement can be . 
augm^nt^ed by'mon^y f rom^headquarters* In many cases, 
projects have drawn on the data processing and manage- 
ment skills/ of Honeywell employees.' 

* PeJ.it4cal Education and Involvemen}: : Political 
educat^olT and idyr^lvement. programs have the potential 
of 6vercomi|£g alienation toward' the political system 
in^ ^general and politicans in particular. Such pro- 
grams foster identification with society^s political 
structures; promote" understanding of^how decisions 
are made, and encoiarage people to figjht political 
apathy by actively participating in. the processes, of 
Government* 

PROGRAMS: Until very recently, most corporations 
were, reluctant to become directly involved in stimu- 
lating 'employee involvement in politic^il processes, 
aside frbm encouraging employees to vote. This' 
"hands off" policy changed dramatically after the 
Federal* Election Commission's 1975 approval of Sun 
Oil's plan fot* more openi^ corporate politi-cal activity* 
Slnc^ that decision, Corporate "Political Action 
Coimnittees" have (>rQl£f erated ^ ^Although suc'h PAC*s 
are essentially corporate vehiQles to xaise money 
from employees to giAre io political candidates deetitffo 
to be /favorably disposed. toward the compapy> ^they 
tend also to emphasize political education and parti- 
cipation* 
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1- Sun Co. Responsible Citizenship Program; 
In addition to voluntary fund-praising through its 
PAC, the basic unit of Sun's program is the Local 
Polftical Council, the purpose of which is to 
stlmlate effective participation in the political 
system. These councils, organized and led by em- 
ployees, concentrate on such activities as voter 
registration, political rallies for all parties, 
political**econoiidc seminars, and a host of other 
connaunity-oriented'' political and governmental acti- 
vities. Corporate staff has not dictated the agendas 
for these Councils, preferring tip let e*h determine 
the nature of its activities, draw on corporate 
staff for technical assistance. ' 

2. , Internatipnal Paper; Voluntary Contributors 
for Better Government; A good example of a working 
Political Action Committee is the Voluritary Contribu- 
tors for Better Governmeat Comiaittee at Inter- 
Jiational Papecrfo. Over '30 ^p&rgent of the eligible 
employees are participating in the PAC through payroll 
deduction. Jhe committee is composed of one employee 
representative from each of International Paper's 
seven operating regions, plus one corporate officer 
(the vice president for Corporate Affairs), who serves 
as the committee chairman. Many of the representa- 
tives are actual lobbyists or employees with direct 
experience in Government affairs. The committee meets 
to discuss proposed candidates, and review their 
positions on certain issues related to the health and 
welfare of the company. 

Employees contributing to the PAC can specify 
that their money should be given to candidates: 

^ 1. At the discretion of the committee; 

2. Democratic candidates chosen by the ^ » r 
committee;* 

3. ^Republican , candidates chosen by the 
committee; * ^ ^ ' ' * 
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4. Any candidate or party specified by the 
employe£« 

About 88 percent of the participating employees 
have let the committee select the recipients at their 
discretion^ While /this may point up some negative 
aspects of a PACi/it may also indicate the employees' 
faith in the character aijd integrity of the PAC 
itself; According to a spokesperson^ the company has 
made every effort to ensure that no undue pressure is 
exerted on employees to contribute* One provision of 
the PAC, for example, specifies that no Better Govern- 
ment spokesperson is permitted to contact any employee 
he, or she supei^ises or evaluates concerning a contri- 
bution * 

3» First Bank System's Practical Politics 
Seminar; T«^timulate employee interest in political 
participation and. to teach employees about the politi- 
cal system. First Sank System (MinitSSpolis) lailnched 
its PractiMl Politics Seminars in 1976\ Using well- 
known political lexers as teachers and discussion 
leaders, the semd^ars are held in the bank's local 
branch offices and are usually attended by 15 to 20 
people « 

Consumer Information : Effective consumer information 
programs promote popular understanding of'political 
and economic issues affecting, their entployers, and 
encourage employees to participate in direct inter- 
action with Government officials. *^ 

- PROGRAMS: The focus of consumer information 
efforts emanating from the business community range 
from very self-serving to vSry ^impartial and ob- 
jective* While there is certainly nothing wrong 
wltb corporate attempts to explain. a company's per- 
spective on consumer issues, the distinction between 
education and advertising is often blurred, i seems 
that people regard more highly those consumer infor- 
mation programs which seem the most objective* ' Two 
examples o{ impartial consumer information programs, 
'are particularly noteworthy* 
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1* J.C* Penney Consumer Information Services: 
The Educational Department'of the Penney Co*, has 
for several years 'produced a series of materials 
(magazines^ teaching guides, slide shows, etc*) which 
are called "consumer education," ,and do not promote 
the Penney Co*, In any way* They are extremely 
diverse, and well-written, broaching a range, of sub- 
jects such as conversion to the metric system, human 
development and family life, career education, nutrl-* 
tlon, and housing. There Is little If any emphasis 
on political or economic theoty* 

An Integral part of this material Is a twice-* 
yearly magazine, called Forum, "'published as a source 
of information for educators\" Each issue addresses 
a general subject of national concern, such ^ 
"Consumers in a Changing Economy," "The Future of 
Transition," and' *'Progress*"^ Essays discussing each 
\ subject in specific way^, are interspersed with 
^ a. Variety of quizzes and educational exercises.^ 

While some of this material is distributed 
dlrettly to teachers, with instructions on how to use 
it, much of it is used by store ma|^gers and regional 
consumer affairs representatives in face^-to-face ^ 
learning experiences with teachers and students* 

'2* ^Cltlbank'"Consumer Views": For the past 7* 
years. Citibank of New York has been publishing a 
monthly 4-*to-*6 pa^e newsletter on consumer concerns* 
Each issue analyzes particular problems on which 
the bank^s financial expertise can be brought to 
bear, such as family budgeting and financial planning, 
paying for college, divorce, controlling home energy 
bills, and so on* 

Hewsiett^r/^iriKllcatlon and Economic Information : 
Within the last 2 to 3 years, many corporations 
have begun publishing "public/Government affairs*' 
newsletters, primarily for^ employee use* These news"' 
letters, which are generally brief and factual (al- ' 
though a few are highly edltorlal>,--att«mpt to analyze 
local and fiatlonal political and economic Issues* 
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Some summarize pending legislation and regulation which 
would affect the company; others comment on the s 
of the economy and the company's relationship to 
AJl of these efforts attempt to keep employees be^ 
informed about political and economic issues of concern 
to the company and to btisifiess in general. Such news- 
-letters are, produced at Continental Group, Pet, Honey- 
well, First Pennsylvania Bank, Travelers Insurance, 
Aetna, Sun, and many other companies. 

Careet Education and Development ^ Career education is 
especially important in teaching. students about the 
world of work, increasing their awareness and under-* 
standing of options open to them, encouraging them to 
take an active, participatory role in their career 
choices, and to a limited extent^, promoting thsir 
identification with business institutions. 

Career development programs can make empfloyees 
more aware of their potential, and stimulate their 
participation in self-help' efforts to improve their on-* 
the-Job skills . 

- PROGRAMS; Typically, a corporate career^education 
program provides the chance for the individual to 
learn about jobs and skills needed for the jobs, and 
to better assess his, or her own abilities and interests. 
As an Aetna spokesperson observed, such programs should 
be built around two main concepts: ^'control** and 
"choice" — in other words, taking control of one's 
life through conscious choices about career in parti- 
cular, and about life in general. - 

Companies now run a wide variety of career develop- 
ment programs. Many of these are established to serve 
students* A few are intended for the general public, 
and others are aimed at the corporation's emplo5?^e§. 
As an outgrowth of the equal employment movement, 
number of employee career development programs have 
appeared in the past 3 yeStrs which are s^jecifically 
oriented to minority and female employees. 



Illinois Bell and Other Chicago Companies: 
"Business, as a key element in the community and the 
priinary '^user* of workers, shares the responsibility 
and the right to be involved in the education pro- 
cess/* With this concept in mind, Illinois Bell and 
several other Chicago-Abased companies have established 
a career education program for students frqm kinder- 
garten to high school. The program involves a coali- 
tion of groups working together to produce a compre-* 
hensive prograiD. These include the business and educa* 
tional coqwnities, unions, trade associations, and 
comniunity organisations . * ^ 

2. Aetna: Aetna Life and Casualty runs career 
development workshops for women and minority employees. 
Three-day workshops discuss career opportunities and 
explore the individual's work values. 

.^^3. First Pennsylvania Bank Ceijjtre Square 
Institute; Since 1974, First , Pennsylvania Bank, in 
Philadelphia, has operated an on-site program to; 
(1) make college^level courses more accessible to 
people who have not previously attended college; (2). 



* Sheila Harty questions the appropriateness of 
mixing educational and business goals. "In areas of 
citizenship and economic education, we need to be 
wary of tfie corporate materialistic view of the 
Individual as 'manpower* developed for Its value to 
the company. This operational policy will be deva- 
stating to social and educational theory < Nell 
Chamberlain, in his book, 'The Limits of Corporate 
Responsibility' (Basic Books, 1973, p. 114), warns 
that: 'the corporation's effect on education has* 
been \o drain it of its moral quallt)i and to fill 
it with functional utility. This is the basis for 
a sttoTig economy but not a great society*^" 
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motivate employees to continue the:^r education; (3) 
upgrade personal^ job-related skills; and (4) increase 
employees' confidence in ^ their ability to perform, 
contributing to their career development. 

Classes are held right after work at the bank's 
main. building, and are taught by local college faculty. 
Students receive college credits, which are transfers- 
able to a local university, * 

Economic Education ; Ef f ective economic educat ion 
programs promote employee and citizen understanding 
of the'economlc system. In theory they also promote 
identification with the economic system, but that con- 
tention is debatable. In addition, some of the pro- 
grams provide challeng^^ng partic^patoI^y opportunitsies 
for emiJloyees, thus developing their participatory 
skills, ^ 

- PROGRAMS; .The health and structute of our economic 
system has a critical influence on the operation of 
every other institution within our society, Further- 
laore, detHocracy is based on the principle that an 
informed and educated population will make intelli-r 
gent decisions to govern itself provided that it has 
, adequate information and the ability to, analyze the 
consequences of each possible choice* It follows, 
then, that^H society which is not fam'iliar with funda- 
mental economic concepts will not make the best de*- 
cisions on questions of law which contain economic im- 
plications. This cause-'and-^ef f ect relatic^nship was 
summarized by Richard Wirthlin in an article entitled 
"Public Perceptions of the American Business Syst^em: 
1966-1975-" ' ' 

Adult Americans influence the (business) 
system not only by producing and consuming 
its goods and services, but also by estab- 
lishing, 'through the kinds of representatives 
they*elect, the rules' of the game under 
which the system operates, Erosion of 
public confidence in the business system 
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can directly and profoundly alter the 
political environment. ** (for the wors 

* 

Thetefore, economic education the process by 
which individuals are taught^ and come to understand^ 
the basic dynamics of our economic system and their, 
relationship to it as^both participants and policy- 
makers — should be/a major component of any compre- 
hensive^ national/effort to promote citizenship educa- 
tion. Corporate sponsored, economic education programs 
generally can be placed into one of the following 
categories: 

1, Mass Media Efforts^ Much of what is being 
offered to the public a*? economic "education" is 
nothing more than corporate advertising. The two 
processes ^ars very^dif ferent and should not be con- 
fused, Irving Kristol addressed this poljit when he 
.vrote: 

advertising is precisely the wrong vehicle, ^ 
^ for any Kind of education* Education, properly ^ 
understood, induces a growing comprehension of 
abstract ideas and concepts; advertising, 
properly understood, aims to .move people to. ^ 
do something definite and unambiguous^* 
Educatioti Is always raising questions*; 
advertising is always giving answers* v^These^ 
are two radically differenC-iiodes of com- 
munication,, and their ad^pi^xture is corrupting 
to both, Ic aiso happensj'to be ineffectual* 
People just don^t read advertisements in ^t^e 
press, or listen to them on TV, in an edupa- , 
tional fram^ of mind — i*^- j a mirid that is ^ 
attentive and energetic*!^' * * ^ ^ 

Using this definition; there seem to bfe two 
/'primary types of corporate advertisj^ng whi^ch could' 
^ be ^confused w^th economic eftcation image advertis-- 
f'/ing and i?sue adverti3ing. . \ . 



Imafie advertising : > Several major corporations 
■ — notAbly the big oil coJkpanles^ U-S* Steel, Martin 
Marietta Corp- , and others — have developed prlnf ^and 
TV ads whfch associate the company, ^i^ith some positive 
image, such as dedicated employees, good works, out- 
standing citizens, etc- < ^ 
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Issue advertising, : Thi5 variation is similar to 
image advertising except that the concept, usually 
presented in newspapers and magazines, go£s into more 
detail on particular issues. Such Issues are usually 
related to business of the sponsoring company. How- 
ever, Bethlehem Steel, Allied Chemical, The Bankers 
Life, The Penwalt Corporation, and especially ttobil 
Oil, among others, have developed copy which addresses 
issues of general importance to their particular 
industries and to business in general (such as the 
"low" level cTf profits, the ''high** level of Government 
regulations, taxation, the costs of ppllution cohtrol, 
^energy, and so on). 

Image and issue advertising are read and seen by 
millions of peopl%. If we accept the traditional 
marketing premise that increased advertising generally 
Increases market share, then inc reased image and issue 
advertising should increase the number of people 
thinking about the Issues raised in such advertising. 
Byt does it improve public ^ttitu<Jes about busihess? 
In otfc^r words, is it effective in countering the 
appareritly increasing mistrust of business? No one can 
answer that question def ii;^tively ; ^ome would argue 
that image and issue advertising are cotrnterproductive^ 
vith much of trfe public assuming the opposite of what-* 
lev^r big companies say- 



-2. Public Econoipc Education Materials: A nunufer 
o£ companies Ijave gone beyond image and issue advertis- 
ing by recpgF^i^ng that altering public and legislative 
at tjjfc des about Dusiness is a long-term proposition- «- 
IrfdSR, it requires develcfping the tneans to influence 
basic values of people at a time when values are first 
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forming. Thus^ several companies have developed 
a variety of educational materials and distributed 
them to teachers and interested groups. Although 
many of these communications tools were designed 
for classroom "use^ the best, have demonstrated thair 
adaptability to a variety pf audiences^^. Two ex- 
amples come from Phil-lips Petroleum and Sears. 

Phillips^ Petroleum : Phillips spent $1 million 
on its "American Enterp^rfse" series of five half- ' 
hour films and teachers* guides, on Aiaerica's 
econonfic history. 

The teacher^*_ guides (which included diiJcusslon - 
materials, suggested exercises and ^ "economic 
glossary") are intended to help teachers and anyone 
else In using the films and lead^ing discussions. 
The series addresses five basic subject areas from 
a historicil perspective. They are: land, people, 
organizatPion, Government, and innovatioi^ The flljns 
are well-done, and the written materlals^asy to 
understand^ although perhaps a bit simplistic. The 
' ^series is Intended to convey to teachers and students 
the unique strengths of America's' history --^^apha- 
sizing prim^ily what happeA e_d, and na t^-^fitftltical or 
economic theory. While these materials do not ignore 
negative'aspects and problems, they are essentially 
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positive iQ their orientatlion"* They, could be a 
useful comporf^nt .of a comprehensive economic 
education prograni/*> ^ 

' ' Sears : Sears has developed sc variety of 
classroom materials for felementVry and secoMary 
school teachers^ including' textbooks, teachers' 

^guides ^ and audio^^ibxial aids« In view of its busi- 
ness, Sears has placed special emphasis- on such ^ 
subject areas as consumer educatsion and home 

.econoftics. ' \ ^ 

^ \Seai::s has produced a booklet called "Our 
Economic System. — Essays and Teachers' Guides," 
l>ased on 12 essays sponsored by the Business Etound- 
tabl^. They appeared in Readei^ Digest from 
February 19^5 to January* 1976.*" Included with each 
Ksay is a^giiide to- aid student understanding of 
basic^concepts, and suggestions for classroom acti- 
vities which ralate the content o£ the essay to 
real life experiences. ^ ' - , 



* Sheila Harty provides this assessment of existing^ 
corporate education materials: "Economic educatiqn ^ , 
^t^ught by corporate A|nerica is likely to exclude - 
economic subjects of^ considerable import^ce* Co*^ ^ 
operatives and unions,, appropriate topics within 
both economic and, citizeU3hip education, alQ^usually 
neglected.** Sponsors of economic education materials, . 
at 'least, need to properly identify tfieir vested 
interests* As l^^th godd scholarship, the perspective^^ 
of the primary source is, ^ignifi'cant ** Although somei^H 
corporate economic education is presented as only a ^ 
useful component of a comprehensive economic educ§- 
tioti program; further openness \s not sought* jOver*^ ^ 
workefl -teachers with tiiiie" attd budget constrainxs So 
n^ seeTi -beyond these free ^multi-media packages* 
Thetefo«rr the admitted'reservationg-^at thesemate- ^ 
,rials are a 'bit simplistic and ea^f^ti^Lly poaitivew; 
in their orientation become an inadeqy^cy and a 
failing*** ' 




In the introdu<jtion to the boobldt, Sears 
IConsumer Education Officer Arthur W^d states 
that the purpose of his compaj^'s efforts is to help 
^dispel the '^reat many mi'sconc^ptions Americans hav-Q 
about our economic* syst^ and the role that business* 
plays in that system,'* The essays themselves- are, 
to say the least, aggressive in their defense of \ 
*'free enterprise*' and the "free market/J One essay * ^ 
cha]^enges common criticisms of free enterprise, 
with^Jiard-nosed {Philosophy ' 3nd numbers^ (4.ncome dis- 
tribution, dollars given to, chai^ity, etc,)^ An-^* 
ot^ier s^tS^sses the great social benefit of profits^ 
A thir3 bi^es the ^growth of Government and^ax 
policies for hamstringing business. In general, the 
essays ar^ persuasive, but acceptance of their logic , 
s tiir depends on one's philosophical disposition* 
Critics of big busirress would^e iell-*a^ised tt? be- 
gin tl(eir analysis with a tlronough re'ading of ttiese 
essays. \ ^ \ 

3* Public Economic Eduo^tiOri J^ooperattve , 
Programs : "Th^ ne^t. step beyond;€Ke development 
and distributJ^OR of educational. jdj^ttetials to^the 
public is direct, corporate irtterat^on with key 
groups of people; students, teachers, Journalists, 
legislative aides, and so on. There are several 
good examples of such, programs now in existence. 

* ^ * f * - 

Continental GrouP: Continental^ Group' s "Economic 
Education Course*" combines the expertise of business 
with format o^ acad^mia* Gtaduate l^vel, ac- 
cr^^it^ courses are being offered at several colleges 
around the country, and are intended for grou^ or" 
professions "who play a major role' in influencing . 
attitudes in the country/"/ The program was initially 
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.offered to teachers in New .York and Chicago, and. 
has been expanded to include congressional aides and 
regulatory agency personnel (in Washington and State 
capit2raE^)*f^ournalists, recently" graduated lawyers, 
community leladers,* and business students. 




»es, moderated by a t^rof essional at the 
college, become a part of the sclibol's regular cur-' 
riculum, and feature weekly presentations by various 
types of corporate specialists on their areas of ^ 
expertise* Each session is followed by an extensive 
question and ansiler period* * * 

In addition, to getting other cothpanies inyolved, 
"in these courses, Continental Grotip bas had the 
courses criticized by a teatu of professors and econo- 
EEilst7.' This group examined the effectiveness of' 
presentation and answers to questions, and sought 
tO'determine if b^sic issues such. as ^'business 
morality** and ''social responsibility'* had been dealt 
S^idh adequately* * 

Continental Crou|> ^ also considering ihviting 
other types of people to participate in the courses - 
executives from small busin^ses, union representa- 
tives, elected and regulatory officials, and perhaps 
even representatives of pul^ic interest organizations 

The most at;tactive feature of this pT^ogram, in 
our opinion, is the interaction between top business 
people and proi^essionals who are in positions of . pub- 
lic influence. The opportunity for such people -to ' 
i hear specific e!Kamples of how economic theory and*iv 
the Ainerican economic system actually work is ex- 
citing. And the opportunity^ to raise question^ and 
concerns about this* system is equally important . 

^The Tri-Lateral Task Ffjr<"*^: . The Task Force is 
a partnership between members of the academic and 
business consnunities within Boston are^* 
ganized in 1974, The Tri-Lateral Task Force- \^as de- 
signed to prov^e high school etudents with a better 
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under stajidictg of the American economy In geit&ra^^^ and 
the role of 'business in particular* ^ . 

Each participating high, school is paired with a , 
^ctyrporate meAber of, the Task Force, Volunteer per- 
/Sonnel trom the corpqration work directly with the 
3tudtots on- a variety of projects, 

' 4* Employee Economic Education : Employee 
economfc education programs coine in a wide variety 

, or shapes 'and si^es* ' For the most part> these pro- 
grams attempt to ^xpitain the company^s positioti on 
Various islsues and, with, mixed success, relate^the 

' iioTiif^y's wel^far^ to the individual eiuploye^'s welfare* 
The program, at Sperry Rand is a carefully designed 
^f^ort which incorporates many of the elements of 
otH^r .corporate programs. For this reason, it pro- 

.vides an excellent example of ^what companies can do to 
promotTe' employee econt^mic education, 

; ^nerry R;%nd: Launched in late 1975, the^Sperry 
Kand program, is b^sed on three premises: 

aj Employees who understand the fundamental^ of 
economics are , likely to contribute more to the company 
'than 'those who do not; ' ^ ► - 

b./ A lack ^f understanding in the ^ea <if 
"^conomicst can adversely affect employee motivation' 
and' de^icati^n; 



K^' , c* EmployeSis' should understand what t'hey will 
ttose. If the company is hur£ by anti-business foi^ces/ 

* * ' . ' . • ■ 

The Spe^ry^^nd program begaa with an extensive 
" survey of .both management and employees. 'The purpose 
^ oi the'^urvey was to establish two things: the 
etopomic, knowledge, interests, and opinioM of em- 
ployee'^s and the perceptions of management about what 
*'thefle vould'be. 



. . . ■ ■ J . 

The survey Devealed that (1) the manofeement of 
Sperry, *Ran^-di3^ot know what the real^concerns of 



the employees were, and (2) employee 'interests and 
concetns varied widely according to Job level and 
plant location- Also, the more employees **knew*' 
about Sperry's business, the "friendler" they were 
to the company and Its goals. There alsa seemed to 
be a strong concern about .the condition of the com^^y 
Itself, wbat the competition was doing, and what these 
things meant to the employees* 

Using these results, the program architects 
constructed a plan of action that contained five 
characteristics : ^ * 

a. Employees are motivated most strongl/ by 
their own'^needs; 

b. Each program must respect^ the special nee 
of each location; . ^ 

! 

c* All issues should be timely and directly 
relevant to employee interests; . ^ ^ ^ . 

* » 

^ d. CommuriicationjSL should come ^directly from 
^management, ndt the. "grapevine"; 

e\ The program is ^ long^-term effort- 

Tactics for implementation which incorporated 
the^e characteristics were then devised. ' Management 
establi^ed a plan to issue a special corporate and . 
divisj-onal annual report to all employees. Weekly 
meetings of employees in 9mall groups weJie organized^" 
to discuss curretnt topics of concera. Larger group 
meetings were implemented on a monthly and quarterly 
basis-. Articles which addressed employee concerns 
appeared regutarly in the Sperry Rand newspaper. 
' Supervisj:>rs were placed in special training sessions 
for the purpose of strerigt*h&ning communications 
skill3^ 

To make sure that all of these plans ifeuld be ' 
implemented, Sperry Rand outlined' a clear chain of 



responsibility which extend from corporator 4iead^ , 
iqua;:ters all the way down to individual^ facilities* 
The responsible person at each facility had to report 
on the^rogram's progress at regul^"" intervals . * 

^' ■ 
OBSERVATIONS ABOUT B\JSIHESS . 

AND CITIZEKSHIP EDUCATIOI!... ^^ 

In the process of"preparing this report, Human 
Resources Network conducted two, 1-day workshops to 
discuss ^*The Role of Business in Citizenship Education. 
The laajority p/^the 25 workshop , participants cam^e from 
the business comigunity and brought to the meetings a 
great deal of experience in this field* Other members 
included representatives from Various business-related 
research groups, volunteer organizations, trade * 
associations, the U.S* Office of Education, and the 
U*S* Departntent of Commerce (see appenidix 5)* * 

The two workshops were structured to'^e open . 
discussion sessions^ during which the business members 
could analyze the real problems a^d bei)^f its of ^ 
corporate-sponsored, citizenship education programs* 
The various' Activities described in the previous 
section served "ohly^as (the "jumping off point" for 
each' workshop* 'The collective experience of the parti- 
cipants greatly expanded the ^pope of discussion* 
This section of the report briefly outlines some of ' 
the major points of agreement which were developed 
through these workshops, and. from our independent 
research. 

*Francls Macy suggests a finifl cotporate^program area 
which'.might have been mentioned: corporate education- 
al benefits. "There is no mention of tuition-aid 
plans which many corporations offer their emplo/ees. 
A number of eiiq)loyees have eapied college Agrees at 
company expense and probably feel greater self--respect 
'and appreciatioti for their employer. In addition^ 
they have probably learned much more about the world 
anafeel mone empowered to act in ^t/' 




Self-Interest a Primary, ^tot^vating Force : The mo3t 
successful programs seem to be those which have * 
accurately identified the self-interests of *each target 
audient:^: and responded tQ them. Every sector has 
certain vested interests to 'protect — employees, the 
- corporation itself, politicians, ,the*voluftitary sector 

— and therefo^; would have a bias towards programs 
- which further this goal in some way. The Sperrv Rand 
and Sun Co, programs provide excellent examples%f , 
this premise at work, because both programs assume 
C<ightly or wrongly) that better-infonne<f employees 
will be mdre supportive of business as employees' and 
citizens, '^us, an accurate assessment of the^primary 
* concerns , of each potential participant is a critical 
part of the program process, 

American Business Overextending : Many of the previous 
effprts of business have floundered because of over- 
extension, Wilson Johnson, president of the 
National Federal of Independent Business^ made this 
point dur,ing a recent speech. 

No one Organization can possibly do everything 
< that must be done \to reverse the tide of ^ 

{ bureaucracy that rhreat^ns to engulf us. In 
* Sact, the be'ginn ing, of wisdom in this matter 
may well be the realization that ve must find 
new and better ways. to work together, *with 
. each organization contributing Its special, 
particular talents^and resources ,"i^L^ 

V ' ^ * 

To remedy this problem, companies which wish to 
be active in the a^fea of citizenship education must 
^ ideiitify the audience groups they want £o reach. 
Potential audiences woul^d include groups such as 
schools, the media, employees, lawmakers, or con- 
sumeifs. However, before the proper "targets" can * 
be identified, the corporation must first select 
and give a priority ranking to the problems' it desires 
to solve,' * The nature of the prob^lem, or problems, 
^will help to determine th^best audience. 




Mr^ Johnson's coniments \also s^j^gest the concept of 
developing partnershifis between tiie business conanunity 
and other sectors^of soclet^^ Partnerships Qften pro** 
vide the best way of combinlti[g scarce resourtea^and also 
allow business the opportunity of reaching dis^nt 
'audience groups, 

. Local Programs the &est : Local iQanag^rs»are« normally 
better infomted about employee and community n0E(js that 
are the personnel in corp^^te headquarters. Also, 
experience seems to indicate tha^t corporations have 
the most influence and credibility in their various \ 
''plant towns/' The combination of these two factors 
provides some .explanat Ion for the belief that those 
citizenship education programs which are initiated at 
ther local level seeni to be more successful than those 
imposed from headquarters or the home ofj&arce. These 
^activities, however, cannot survive wH^tiout the active » 
support of the headquarters' senior management, Coi^ 
porate policy guidelines must be designed to offer 
visible support (money and/or technical assistance), 
while not inhibiting the local level creativity from 
which many of these projects develop. 

Diversity *a Primary Characteristic : There is no "right" 
way to do many of these things — -It is essentially a 
trial-and-error procesrs. Thus, the role of any out- 
side , authority or *'standard-setter," particularly a 
part of the Federal GoverniDent, must be a very deli- %^ 
cate one. A great many business people instinctively 
resent what they* feel to be governmental Intrusion Into 
their activities, even wTien such help is vbluntarily 
offered. Federal asslstance—whe'ther in the form* of 
■ vfftuntary guidelines ot funding — must respect the 
diversity of these programs and not attempt to dictate 
performance standards, 

Indirect Corporate Action Effective ; Many corporations 
have^found that weH-Seslgned, .well-intentioned efforts 
in citizenship education have failed simply because the 
audience mistrusted the companies* motives. The source » 
of the program overshadowed the content. 
Eric A, Weiss, a public issue consultant - 
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loT^ the Sun Co*» stated this quite bluntly during an 
address to the Association of National Advertisers. 

\ There is no end in sight for the public's 
*w mistrust of business, and trying' to change 
that at'titude with advertising would probably 
be counterproductive. The only way business 
can h^lt that plunge of its stock of public 
' confidence is to change its own behavior, 
but this it won't do* ** (Therefore) Mistrust 
will continue, supported aDd encouraged by 
-a drumfire of pronouncements, speeches, ^ and 
advertising from business , .which the public 
doubts, distrusts, and considears to be a part 
of the general ripoff*— ' 

Other authorities on business and society agree 
with Mr* Weiss* Paul Weaver, associate editor of 
Fortune, blames business for this because ".*^business 
seems to practice one thing and preach another 



* Sheila Harty elaborates reasons for mistrust: , 

**Citizenship Education efforts se^ outlandish 
sponsored by an executive management group substantial 

ly shielded from shareholder accountability. Share- 
holders ought to be informed of these 'company efforts 
in their an^jual report* Perhaps their observations on 
the company's internal political process would cause 
some comment or objection by comparison. With manage- 
ment ch9tfsing boards of directors, controlling P,roxy 
machinery, ana forming interlocking directotates, 
it seems /unsuitable for corporate America to parade 
itself as a role model in an educational environment 
which^ is. supposed to teach children somg^rinciples 
of democracy* Eidcesfeively restrictive ifnancial and 
social impact disclosures, along with retaliation, 
agains^ whis^leb lowers who report company Violations 
of law} add*>evidence that corporate teachers lack 
credentials and credibility*** ) ^ ' 
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Any corporation wishing to become Involved in 
citizenship education programs should determine If 
this negative attitude Is held by* the audiences 
with which lt*hopes to connnunlcate* If these feelings 
are prevalent, then Indirect action by the corporation 
Is probably best. Such Indirect action could take 
a, variety of forms. For example, supporting the 
programs of other non^buslness agencies which are 
consistent with the goalSt of the corporation, is one 
way* Encouraging employees to volunteer for such 
programs Is another, The Tri-Lateral Task Force 
program in Boston Is a good example of such Indirect 
action. 

Many valuable corporate efforts have failed 
because the companies were not villing to i;§llnqulsh 
the "payoff" of public recognition* 

Assess Goals ; Corporations must determine the 
nature of the self-^lnterest they' are attempting to 
satisfy* One scale of measurement would be "Long or * 
Short Term," Another scale would be "Primary and 
^ Secondary Impact*" 

Each corporation should have a clear understand- 
ing of what It wantb In the way of a project payoff 
and how long It Is Wiling to wait to realize that 
return on Its investmeitt^ This evaluation will help 
to determine the most ap^CQpriate form of corporate 
activity. Employee education programs^ for examgle^ 
have a quicker payoff* than those projects aimed at 
primary school children* 

Information Resource Directory : ^Thls activity 
varies a great deal' depending on program goals^ types 
of company y geographic location^ .personnel^ management 
structure^ etc* Because of the^e and many other 
factors, general rul^s for success are Impossible to 
formulate. However, a resource directory which ^ 
business planners, and perhaps ^even educational * 
leaders, could consult for Information and Ideas would 
be useful; The primary function would be to make It 
easier fbr pi^of esslonals In the field to learn from 
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^ Dheir peers. It would not. attempt to elstablish 
guicielines'br standards for ' cif izensiiip educatijPrr^ 
programs . . V.^.^— ^ 

y * * 

•Educational leaders^need to understand business 
resources beltter. As ^implied in many of the programs 
described^ above, cooperative relationships between 
bu&iness representatives and educational officials 
are essential. In addition to understanding^basic 
principles of the economy and the business r(^le in it, 
e^'ducat^ona^ officials nefed to take a more active role 
in seeking to work with corporate representatives on 
citizenship education programs/ 

^ Such 6ffi<;ials should understand that (1) many 
large corporations are eager to work with school 
systems, particularly where individuarl company-school 
r^latlonships'tcan be worked out; (2) corporate com- 
munity re^lationff representatives *re generally 
receptive tb proposals for cooperative endeavors; (3) 
the business community has resources and skills which 
can frequently be tapped for educational purposes; 
and (4) corporate managers are concerned abouf the < 
skill levels of the graduates of local school systems.* 



*' Francis Macy observes tfiat "if citizenship education 
programs under corporate sponsorship are perceived by 
educators to be in pursuit of strictly corporate goals, 
as indicated by some businessmen quoted in' the report > 
they w±ll be rel^ictant to take the initiata^Sfcrfo work 
with corporate representatives on them. Busilfess*cer- 
taiilly has excellent learning resources for students in 
schools and colleges. Councils have been established' 
in 50 to 60 communities to establish fiAia linkages 
between the business world and the education >world to 
give students a practical exposure to work anq to ease 
the transition between school and job. These councils 
with representatives from business, labor, edtS^ation, 
and local government, are variously called community 
councils 6ft careers, work-education^ouncile, and the 
like." ' * 
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'CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE PROGIIAMS 

■ . * I *■ 

AlthojLigh the preceding eight points refiect 
the general cont^luslons agreed upon by a majority of 
the workshop participants and supported by the research 
of the HumaU Resource Network staff , evaluation of the 
specific programs was a much more difficult task. 
Each category and project ,was selecKfed because oi two 
major factors: (1^ Its apparent relationship to 
citizenship education as defined earlier In this-^ re- 
port; and (2) l^ts success In achieving the desired 
goals* Definitive evaluation, without intensive, on- 
site^ study, Is impossible, Nevertheless, some 
general conclusion about each category can be made. 

Social Service Leave Programs : Such programs 
tend to benefit all parties Involved:*, tne employee 
who pursues avocatlonal Interests and hones perhaps' 
Under-^utlllzed talents; the company, which receives 
back a rejuvenated employee; and the agency, which 
^ receives free assistance. 

Mafor problems encountered Include: (l) 
employee fear that he or she will not be able to 
return to a comparable, hl^ mobility job. In spite 
of policy to the contrary ^his does lu fact happen); 
and (2) the difficulty encountered\by some returned 
enSployees lir readjusting to corpora\e jobs* . 

Such problems can be minlniized through careful 
planning on the part of the company, regular com"* * 
munlcatlon between thcf company and employees on leave, 
and strong commitment by management to honor Its 
policy* / ' 

Community Outreach and Volunteerlaftn: One workshop 
participant summarized the rationale for community 
outreach in the words **Communlty welfare Is good 
.business, and good for business/' 

Effective community relations programs have ^ 
several features In common : (1) commitment and 
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involvement of top management at bo'th corporate 
headquarters and the local level; (2) -involvement of 
a variety of employees, management and non-management; 
(3) a process for researching community problems and 
needs; (^) extensive contact-^with community residents 
and organizations such as Government agencies^ neigh- 
borhood groups^ other companies, etc.; (5) the use of 
corporate resources — contributions of money and/or 
equipment, people, and facilities — to support 
community' involvement; and (6) a goal-setting and 
evaluation process tied ftito oVerall corporate 
planning. 

Effective volunteer programs have many of these 
dame characteristics, with special areas of emphasis; 
(1) the "presence of a full-time volunteer coordinator 
who help^ employees find appropriate volunteer options; 

agencies and 
^IXinteer experiences 
from the point of view of both employee and company. 
In addition, the company must demonstrate its concern 
for both the community and the employees. As one 
workshop member observed, "You can'.t ask employees to ' 
get involved and give of themselves if the company 
hasn* t done so". '* 

Political Education^and Involvement : Effective 
programs would seem to be those which do not push 
the company^s interests However, many companies 
would argue ,that a program is not effective un Less 



(2) avoiding "final" matches between ' 
' employees; and (3) evaluation of volXii 



it motivates many employees to interact with p>liticans 
and regulators specifically to influence 'their 
behavior . * , _j 

Backing away from this type of value judgement, 
"effectiveness*' could be measured by other critei'ia. 
fhe number of employees involved, for examp^le, would 
pr<>vide one measurement tool. Several members of the 
workshops cautioned that corporations cannot ''direct 
involvement from the home office.'* The most they can 
do is tWstimulate the interest of Employees and pro- 
vide them with convenient opportunities for political 
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participation. The progranjs at the Sun Co,, 
denonstrate the successful application this 
theory, 

^ Other criteria of effectiveness would include: 
a diversity of activities; the predominance of 
initiative coming from the local leveJj^ and increased 
knowledge of, and paxticipacion in, the governmental/ 
legislative process by a significant number of • ' 
employees. 



Consume^r InfonaeCion; Again, the degree of ^ 
impartiality with which a company produces and dis- 
tributes consumer information appears to be a useful 
benchmark. Most companies have established consumer 
affairs offices to deal with complaints, but very ^ 
few have adopted the J*C. Penney approach — producing 
educational materials for consumers, teachers, and' 
local managers. 

Career Education and Development : Extepfial career 
education programs, such as those being developed in 
Chicago and Los Angeles, are striving to overcome 
tremendous information and skill gaps between real 
world job opportunities and big city environments. 
Effectiveness on ^ big scale is still difficult to 
determine *(e,g, , a reduction in tS3 number^o^ school 
dropouts, and ultimately, a reduction in urban 
unemployment), but existing programs havGit increased 
the likelihood that a significant number df inner city 
youth will ^eek additional training and find meaning- 
ful wotk, / ^ 

' ' In-house career e'ducation programs, like 
those at Aetna and First Pennsylvania, are effective 
to the extent that they make employees more productive 
and satisfied on the job. Enhancing both professional 
and personal skills certainly fosters more effective 
participation In workplace decisionmaking, as well as 
helping certain types of employees (e,g,, minorities 
and women) to overcome past barriers to effective 



participation < 
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Econotglc Education : * Economic educa'tion pcogr^s 
ere not new to American .corporations^ business 
leaJ^s have supported economic education prograins . , 
because they believed that business^ uHiniately," / 
would Benefit ii^at^least two ways; (!) informed 
public would not allow Gijvernment to intrude _ i'^to 
ar^4s of traditioij^gbusiness operations in a manner 
which VcTuld b^^iii^^^to the free ^hterprise system; 
and (2) att,- educated puolic would have more confidence 
in the integrity^iff business, leaders and business 
itself. Such confidence would be ^'insurance" against 
excessive Government regulation and interference* j 

The'cufrent c*limat^ of, public opinion, however^ 

Indicates that thes^ efforts h^ve not been completely 

successful* "Many eristics of corporate-sponsored, 

economic £ducation>4)rograins have challenged the v^idity 

of the^entire concept, iJPast efforts of American 

^ business t;o educ^ate th^ public. ^^out the economy and 

the free -entetpriSe system," claims Richard feobertson, 

.writing for the University 6f. Michigan Business . 

Review, "ian be ranked as one of tKe &oSt spectacular 

laarkettng disasteft ^f recent ."years /'il' • 
^' ' if * ^ 

^ Advocated o£ buslriess-^p&nsOTed^ economic- . 
education program^ Respond that jpublic att,itudes would 
\bg^.-fflDte negative if such programs did not exist- 

nost carporatic>na, they claim, have, become involved * 
^. ^with economic qducafion just x^^ently and they^expect 
' results too fasp/.' pt* . Michael A. MacDov*ll, presld^t 
of the Joint GoUftci'l on Economic feducaticfn; state^ 
that many^^ograms fail bec^se they ^i;e not hopest 
educational efiorts^but sioip'ly €Otpoi?ete advertising. 

tt ^ould'tj^^n'^dferdtat^ment^tQ c^^nclijde that 
very , little is agreed tlpon jwtterv-^t comes to the' issue 
of economic education, and public attitudes toward , * 
' business, 'BoweVer., two facts should be ^o^lder^d 
*4during any* discussion of tlie *topic; (1) there *no, ^ 
factual evidence Vhich id^iif^nstrates^ a relationship' 
betwfeeAi^.ecouomic,**llteraty" ani^attittide^towsird ' 
business and, (-2) most Americansj[»ave an Ifiadequattie 
understanding dfr'econom;Lcs, ^ ^ \ ' ^ 



Vrhese £^ts might discourage many business ' 
executives from establishing economj^c education 
prograkis. However, the' advoqatei^of such program , 
efforts offer one argument which is persua-sive/:_ It*s 
better to ^e dealing with an e^ucat^d public than one 
whith is economiqally illi^teratef. On tl^^ issue^ 
many corpojratlpns have adapted ''an aftifu<Je that con- 
.tradicfs' the adage **what you don't kpow won't l^u£t . ^ 
yo^.** It is .their belief that what the .public doSsn^t 
knov^fiout business can hurtO^usiness. Therefore, 



they h^e created the kinds or. programs discussed irj 



this report toC promote' econoraifc education. 

INDIVIDUAL OBSERVATIONS . 

The role^of American business in the pr^o^ess ^ 

of' citizenship education is not one which can be' 

, defined easily. There'ar'e no/*rlght** programs .or 

imiversal models' ior involvement. Therefore, it^. 

would be ^islfeTadingf if this paper were to attempt^o 

conclude with a list' of rules. " There are non'e of. 

whi^h we ^e aware. • ' , 

# - 

The jiost valuable lnforma4rion come^ f r^pi thoge 
worlciiig professionals i™the field* What -follows are 
their un^ttribtited ob,s^w^tion3 about the benefits 
, of business participati^q^ in the process of citizen- 
V ship Education."" , \ 

* * 1. The public must understand that business % 
\ijTi't, a monolithic entity*"' It is complex. ^Itr^comes-* 
in -all shapes ahd ^i2es* This'musl^be u^dpcttood* irben^ 
Shaping polity .to in'fJarace husines*^' * * " ^' ' / - 
. ^ . • ^ ^ ^ * 

2* workifig in this area (citizenship 
education) Ij^siness has ^the »ioportunity to work closer 
and develop new relationships with^other- sectors of 
society/ This can't h^p but be good fpj: us, all of 
us, in the long Xun. . ^ ; ^ ^ ^ ' , ^ ^ 

* 3- Valuntliry organizations, provide vi^L ' - 
services which benefit the whole community*, TheV do 
this bitter, and at less cosp^ tjian Gov^onment-run 
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* * programs and we must support' them. Very^often this 

support involves a lot more than j*ust writing a 
check. * , * 

* 4. The more that employees know about the 
company — how it'fi^run, how it's doing^rwhat its 
' ^ problej^fl^ are — the mor^ understanding .Ch^y'are, 
^ * the more^oyal, 0II of that. They*re just better 
workers. ^ 

' * ' " * * 

5- If more jmciple participate in the political 
. , system not only can live with the decision,, but ^ 

we'll prob^ly like it', if they're infotmed people, 

6. These programs t>ring you into closer 
' contact* with employees* and the community* They 
recreate' some trust betwjeen employees and the manage- 
menjL of thfe. corporation. This gave us a chance to 
pull unions, mai^gegiflfft , and employees together to 
discuss and work otf^things which are not involved 
with the company* 

, * '^^ 7. Ea'^h entployee' is a* public representative of 
tffj^e.comFjpny* Employees to a great extent, determine 
V* what>Dther people think of them and the rules they 
J have to work withini If you can't ,conVince your 

* .employee^', you don*'t have any jiope ^or the'public* 

* 8* '^We must broaden the defense of capitalism 
.beyond the,proof of its economic benefits* We must 
emphasise it^ human^^dimensions, ones'which no tether 
economic , system carr delivers freedom, individuality, 
human dignity, and the inherent .stimulus to creative 

" '^activity. \ ^ 
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APPENDIX D , 
COMMEKTARIES ■ 
Arthur l! Fox 11 

The first half of the union report describes^. 
^ unions and the, role they play iti assisting their miai- 
^ers to develop "civic (fompetencies" An a largely'' 
idealized^ or theore.tical world* Xh^ second half is 
devoted to recommendations for var^^s educational 
proje'cts with an emphasis upon sdSstantial financial 
assistanc<3 from the Federal Governmentp Inasmuch as 
the authors of tlie report and the conference partici- 
pants were heaviljr weighted in favor of educators 
whose specialty is labor and worker education' and whp 
would^ therefore, have the^most to gain by expanded 
Government Interest in worker education, one need be 
circumspect in evaluating their recommendations* 

.Undoijbtedly, union, leaders are, themselv^, 
interested in developing their .own competencies. 
Inasmuch as the primary role of a union is to Engage 
tn collective bargaining, or^ contract negotiation and 
enforcement, union officials are principally interest- 
ed in developing and improving their bargaining skills 
Union officers are only secondarily concerned about 
the public sector, and even then, their, principal 
focus is upon the legislative and administrative 
processes of .Govemdient that affect their rank-and- 
file consti.tuents* Artd, although tAere have been 
a ilumber of welcome exceptions, unioi^s have done very 
little indeed to educate the ir members * 

One .must break, down the theoretical mpdel of a 
union described in the reprfrt. In the first pjace, 
it is important to recogriize that union officials 
place the highest vaXu^ upon the' union institution. 
Without a financially healtihy institution representing 
as many wor:ker8 as possible,' nothing else is generally 
considered to be possible. Hence, a , smoothly run 
organization with a competent and respected admini- 
stration i5 highly valued. This attitud'e is ,^howev§Lr, 
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honor- contractual cofmjitmenta^or to adopt broader 



constructionsj they invite jampjioye^i^ animus and, fre- 
quently^, ret^iation. . At' this pointy it, becomes the 

Ujjjh of the union to ^t^fcr to remedy the. problem, if it 
can, by processing gr^ievinces* Or, it may faXlAipon ^ 
Some Government agenpy to prosecute the employer for 
some ^tat^tory ^l6jaiion and secure ^Xief for the 
4fffected^einpl;oyees/,if it cani Neither siicceeds j^XX 
the time and aggressive workers Xive iiKa perpet-JaX 

.state of fg^r. Even when tfiey are rightT^ianagement 
ha^ the ?af>acit^ t'o^-iaeie put reprisaXs for which there 
is no reaX remedy* As a rVsult,, there are very power'* 

"fuX incentives buiXt into the empXoyer-empioyee re%^ 
Xationship to re,frain from d^veXoping and exercising 
"citizenship" skiXXs in the so-caXXe^^ industrrisaX '[ 
democracy even to the extent workers may be affbrded 
the opportunity &y their unions > 

But, do unions give their members the opportunity 
or encourage them to exercise citizen responsibiXitiea 
in the wdrkpXace? Many do nott: Before a memt)eY can 
t>e expected tq insist upon, oj^xefclse, his rights, 
whether accorded by^a statute or contract, he must 
know^what they are, 1 Management can certainXy ^ 
coimted upon to be conspicuously siXent. Ain^zftigXyr 
mapy unions do' XittXe moTe^to* educate their members, 
abwt ^eir xightsV AXthough tRe reasons are com- 
pleiK ami varied, they undoubtedly incXii^^e tKe' fact 
that thp'more active the^emb^rs ar^, the more active 
the union officers must be. Members who are famiXiar 
wich, and insist aport, t"heir rights vis a vis ^- # 
management, h^ve probXems, Xots of them. Union bfficals 
ate undex a legaX ^Mu^y of fair representation*' to % 
make a reasodabXe effort to soXye these probXems and 
assist their members, to secure their righ*ls* At th^ 
same^Htne, unions are^generaXXy understaffed a^^tthe 
officers are by no means eager to solicit 3pra work^ > 
thbn they ca^handXe, . ; ^^^^^ 

^ Union officers are even Xess enthusiastic Jfebout^ . 
informing their rt^mbers how to participate effectiv^Xy 
in the^ internaX governing processes of the unlcn. * 
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Some say that the monthly membership meetings are 
intentionally made as^ boring as possible to discourage 
.attendance. In any event » it is true^ that no , more 
than 3 to 3 percent of the members attend meetings 
on a regular basis and the meetings do generally in- 
volve inconsequential matters relating to the'mundane 
business -affairs of the local. Andl when members do 
get interested in the process of umtUTl government, 
the of ficers .often treat th^m as potential challengers 
and seek actively to suppress their activities. 

ihe Landrum-Griffith.Act, enacted in 1959, con- 
tains a "Bill of Right of Union Members/' including 
•traditional rights to free speech and assembly, and 
the right to elect their officers. The Act also con- 
tains a provision requiring unions to inform their 
members of their rights to govern their unions demo- 
cratically. No maj^or American union has a systematic 
program' for complying with this provision and many^ 
'union officers have gone out of their. way to prevent 
' their members from^ learning about^ much less exercis- 
ing^ their rights. Inde^, the union movement 
strenuously resisted enactmeftt of the law, claiming 
that it was the work of communists and capitalists^ 
alike/who had joined, in & conspiracy to destroy the 
union institution. And, while most union officials 
hav^'^nce learned to live with the law, their 
basic att'itltees have npt^ changed* 

Internal unio^ democracy is most assuredly a 
myth in this c<iuntry> Union members are e?cpose;J to 
only that information tl^eir officials wlan them to 
know. They are "educated" through various union 
'publications controlled by^ their incumbent officals. 
There is no "free press'' within unions* Union con- 
stitutions an<} f>ylaws are dr&fted by lax^ers at the 
behest of incumbent official^. The rank and\file 
do not have access tcj their own lawyers. Union 
pu'bjlications and union la\?yers are f^aid^for with 
the members' dues. . - 

If members wish to criticize thfir officials 
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or to obtain a legal opinion about their governing 
charters, they roust do sa with their own funds* And 
when a roember does manage to roaster Robert's Rules 
and figure out his bylaws, with no help, froip the union, 
^he may find that he is no longer eroployable* It is 
i sad irony that where unions ha^ve ceased to repre^ 
sent their roerobeirs, they have acquired staunch allies 
with roanagement^which can always arrange to do without 
Che services of union activists who wish to unseat the 
incumbent officials*' For the worker, Union democracy 
is arluxury; a job is a necessity. 

Although unions as^^ whole actively discourage / 
citizenship activities among their roembers vis a vis 
union government, and frequently do little to encourage 
such activities, at the workplace, they do frequently, 
encourage their members to participate actively in 
the pofiitical connnunity. As noted in tlie repoft, it 
is true that unions often promote membership partici^ 
pation in community programs from blood banks to little 
league* And, it is quite true that union officers do 
participate frequently on the board of various com- 
munity and political organizations to assure that 
their consitutents' interests are promoted. Butf 
it is iroportant to recall that union officials are 
typically concerned first about the union as an 
ir>stitution, then aboiit the welfare of their roembers,^ 
and finally about the welfare, of the entire political 
community . ' ^ 

* ^ ' , * 

Educatic^nal Recommend at long ^ 

Before one devises a program for educating 
workers, one roust focus more clearly than did the 
authors of^he report upon the educational needs 
'and desires 6f workers. For any educational prograro 
to succeed, the students must be genuinely interested 
in astronomy or English literature. Not that roany 
more are^intereated in political science, business, 
or *even union or industrial '.history*- They are 
interested in learning how to solve theit| intmediate 
problem^* ' j ' * 
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[Workers are most interested in workplace rights-r 
They ^re most eager to leari^ about their contract 
ri^tfs and about "safety and/health regulations. Their ^ 
own jobs,' their personal .health and sa#ety, their 
Tami^ies are centerstage the minds of workers* If 
a worker is 'fired or laid pff, he wants to know hpw 
to secure employment an4 he may well want to learn a 
neW trade 

Union members are often interested in learning ' 
abibut their rights vis a vis their unions and how 
tney can participate in the progess of governing their 
organizations* And^thoge'workers who do seriously ' 
enterfaifi the hope of runnirfg for, and getting elect- 
ed to, liiaion office are often interested in acquiring * 
the collective bargaining and business skills they will 
need both to stage, a successful campaign and subsequent- 
ly to run the uoion should' they be elected'. . 

E 

For the reasons we have already discussed, unions 
have a very IJtmited' interest in educating their- 
memberspand they can ^e counted upon to assist only 
in cerdain subject areas. While one of the most 
critical forms of education may be job retraining, 
unions*, probably, cannot be counted %ipon to undertake 
even tpis form of worker education due to the fact 
most uhioos are organized along craft lines and such 
education; would frequently take the form of teaching 
a member how to qualify to join a different craft, 
and a different: union. Althou^TNche maritime unions 
do train potential employees, the typographical unions 
are not, for example, retraining their members to 
^perform other Jobs, ^ 

' However, whilje many union officials may not, be 
inclined to initiate ediA^tional programs for t^ieir 
members, th^j^ may be willing to cooperate with e^u- . 
cators tOt help make theg^ available to their members 
provided 'the programs dd not represent a possible 
threat to their longevity iri office. Union meetings ' ^ 
could become'entertainlng if outside speakers were/ 
invited to discus^ topics cjf interest to the member^ 
ship. ' Th'e union h^ll is the^best place to begin 
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Counseling programs would provide workers with 
a means of identifying th^ir problems which, Uave 
created an appetite for information, and a mean^ of 
locating the educational program providing such \ 
information t ' , -^t " 

To the extent possible, employers should be the 
primary source of funding for worker educational 
programs rather tHan'the Federal Governmentt Mariage- 
dent will have to assist in one capacity or another 
for exaii^)le, to provide workers with flexible schedules 
to permit them to attend classes or lectures — and 
management can be counted apon to ^e more willing to, 
participate if it is paying the bilTs- Industry should 
aiso be encouraged^ or even required, to foot the bill 
for retraining workers who are dislocated ^by industry,^ 
yeC who can ultimately become an ass^t tb industry, - 

The Federal Government should undertake to pro- 
vide workers only with those kinds of educational 
opportunities neither industry nor unions* are liEely 
to be willing to provide workers,^ The Government ' 
should^ however, be mindful to design only those pro- 
grams which workers really need and seek, not those 
which 'some educatoxs think it might be nice to pffer. 
Again, unless the student is motivated, the education-' 
al opportunity is a waste* Certainly, if given" the 
opportunity to sit in a classroom instead of ^in 
front ^of a drill pr^ss, most workers would opt for 
the change of scenery* Whethei; either they, or 
society wbuid be, the better for it is, however, 
doiibtfult ^ * , 
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* Bu^inesB' involvement in citizenship educ^Jtion, 
as in consumer education and, other public assistaitce 
efforts., is^ a strategy of enlightened self-interest. 
Socially r^sponsibe efforts are well-reasoned pi^lic 
relations ^hich enhance' the corporate image for/ long 
range pro£it returns. Give^ this meroantlLe m^five, 
business is doing its business . /j 



Thui we see corporations enccHjraging erai>ioyees 
to involve thGTDselves in social action volunteertsm; 
providing budg^et and product information ta help 
families l>lan their consumption; and consulting non- 
pjrofit organizations jon further urban ^development. In 
addition, ec?t)nomic education lays their defense for 
tax subsidies and against alleged coats of regulatory 
standards. And citizenship education, which teache^ 
'responsibility for legiislatiye effects, skirts 
regulations on direct lobbying. 

< ''EcojJi this perspective, corporate social resf^onsii- 
bilit^becomes a defensive strategy to be employed 
whenevjer the social and political climate becomes 
^hostil'e to the active pursuit of corporate economic 
goals/' (p. 117, Ken NeMbeck,"eorporate Response 
to U^ban CrisiS,"D.C. Heath, 1974)^ Corporations 
must act beyond their organizational boundaries when 
the problems of society beat on their profit^ and 
growth. When the environment ih whi<ih corporations 
must operate is not supportive or congenial, they must 
remold.it nearer to the^heart's desir€f. 

Beyond the Clitics of giving, fiscal rewards 
through tax deductions spur such gratuitous ge'^tures. 
Corporations admit having the means to underwrite 
education and social action initiatives. The 
absence of other prospective sponsors, however, 
speaks' to an inequity in our economic system. 
Business giving, nevertheless, has not approached 
the 5 percent level of corporate net income exempted 
from'taxation by the Internal Revenue Act since 1935. 
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^ According to this essay, the business community claims 
a '*right to be involved in the education process" 
because they are employers iii the community.* But 
education st^andnxds.aint higher than marketing employ- 
able grajdgates , Their difference of pui^po^e is reason"** 
for keeping education and business 3ef>3Tate> Corpo-' 
rati'ons' '"i^ights" within education come oniy, a^ 
citizens and taxpayers. . Given the high incidence of 
tax subsidies, and Illegal tax shelters, corporate , , 
America has other civic" duties to undertaken The 
"paymeni of corporate taxes in full would be support 
enough to enable educational programs to ^^st at tpp 
quality and cap'acity without direct business sponsor- 
ship- But, as conceded here, companies aVe '*not 
willing to relinquish the payoff of pjublic recogni- 
tion/* ' r ' ' * ' 

.Rather than cKe statistics on the public-'s ' 
attitudes as indication\o"f business' fallen esteem^ 
injcidents ofi corporate crime show better primary cause! 
Government regulation is caused not by the public's, 
mistrust df business but by other reasons:' irrespon- 
sible technology, p;:ice*Jixlng, regulatory violations, 
market monopolies,- industrial pollut'ion, and toxic 
products and' b/produccs . > -s, 

Economic ignorance al^o is not'-thb basis for 
etbical indictments about corporate responsibility, 
-Confidence and' trust in the integrity of^a system 
cTomes riot frpm conceptual Icnowledge about the system, 
bur from observation of the practical workings of 
that system- ■ ^ . 

Changing public o^ijjtion as ^insurance" against * 
Government regulatJLon is a misplaced bandaid. 
Standards of .ethical cphduct, qualify control , and 
occupational healtl^ and safety wpu^fi, be bet;ter 
"'^insurance.*' The <obl£gat ions of business to pro- 
duce quality goo<rs and serVicQS',/iup£* employment, 
*and a fair dividerid/to' stockholder's need to be satis- 
fied. Until then, extracurricular- activities are not 
only inappropriaDe*'but an' ^.rresponsible escape from 
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direct obligations,^ 



Economic Education , . ' 

Judging by existing corporate educatlottal 
materials^ economic education taught by corporate 
America Is likely to exclude economic su^/ects of 
^Considerable Importance, Coopei^tlves and unions^ 
appropriate topics within both e^ionomlc and citizen- 
ship education^ are usually neglected. Yet both unions 
and coogaratlv&s are growiog'-aspects of our working 
econom^r .andr arfe alternative ways of organizing and 
using economic power* , ^ 

Since the P<S?fell Hemorandutn to the U.S. Clraniber 
of Commerce In 1971 — entitled "Attack on American 
Free Enterprise System," business* response to 
economic educatl.on has been defensive progaganda lack- 
ing educitloi\al objectivity. The subject Is self- 
serving. Business sponsors should bow out for "con- 
flict of interest." 

Sponsors of economic education mat-^rials> at 
leasts need to properly identify their vested 
interests. As with good scholarship^ the perspective 
of the primary source is significant* We na^ the 
label not jus't of the familiar local subsidiary to 
weigh. the "remarks, but of the^ parent cosipany with Its 
monopoly of numerous 'media and marketing areas. A 
recent Supreme Court ruling which allowed corporations 
to expend money to express views on public issiies 
noted: 

{ identification of the source of advertising 
may be required as a means of disclosure, 

' so that the pepple will be able to evaluate^, ' '^ 
thE arguments to which they are being sub* 
jected. (46 U.S. L. W. 4371, 4371, 437§f 
n. 32 (1978) 

Although some corporate economic education is 
presented as only "a useful component of a com- 
prehensive economic education program,*' further 
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openness is not sought*^ Overworked teachers vith.tlme 
and budget' constraints do not seek beyond these ^ree 
multi-media packages. Therefore, t^e- admitted re- 
servations that these materials are '^a bit ^imalistic*' 
and "essentially positive in their orientation be- 
come an inadequacy and a failing, 

Citigenship Education ^ 

* 

- Citizenship education efforts seems equally out- 
landish sponsored by an executive management group 
substantially shielded from sliareholder account^ability. 
Shareholders ought to be informed^ of these company 
efforts in their annual report. Perjiaps their oSser^ 
vations on the comfi^ny^s internal political process 
would cause some comment or objection by comp^^son., . 
' ♦ 

With management choosing boards of directors^ *^ 
ojAttollinf proxy machihery;^ and forming interlocking 
directorates, it seems unsuitable for corporate America 
t© parade itself as a role model in an educational en- 
vironment which i& supposed to teach chlldfet) some 
principles of democracy. Excessively restrictive fi— ^ 
^lancial and social impact disclosures^ along vith * 
retaliation against whistleblovers vho report conifian'Jf 
violations of lav, add evidence that corporate teacl'ofs 
lack credentials and crdRtbility. 

* m 

Reasons cited for failure of corporate edupation 
efforts could be solved by good curriculum develop- 
ment* Professionals already skilled In the educational 
process are numerous* They vould not have failed 
"to knov the needs of the intended audience" ' or '*to 
test each program before it is ^ully implemented/' ^ 
as this essay recommends. _ j..:.. — 

Htw' does J,C. Penney presume to jump its re- 
tail credftntisfls into an expertise in^"fiunjan develop- 
ment/' '^family life/' "nutrition/' and "housing?" 
Professional credentials are a protection to con- 
sumers i against quackery and fraud and an assurance . 
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of quality standards. We should expect truth frdin 
educators and goods from . retailers. Each area must 
maintain its integrity. * 

In citizenship and economic education > we need 
to be wai^ of the corporate materialistic viewof 
the individual as **manpower*' developed for its value 
to the company. This operational policy will be de- 
vastatinig to social ^nd educational theory, ^ 
Neil Chamberlain^ in his book "The Limits of 
Corporate Responsibility** (Basic BookSj 1973^ p. 114)^ 
warns that *'The corporation* s effect on education has 
been to drain it of Xts moral quality and to' fill it 
with functional utility. This is the basis for a 
strong economy but not a gr^at society/' ' , 
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Rejoinder by John HacKenzle 



The edited version of the paper, *'The Union Role^ 
in Citizen Education/* fairly represent^ the concju- 
slops of the worksjiop participants, the majority of 
whom were university and union labor educators — ^ 
profefssors and^ specialists. The worljshlp provided the 
participants with the opportunity to examine for the 
first time in recent years, the roles of unions in 
citizen education. The workshlp focus was twofold; 
flrstjy^o provide a framework within which to consider 
the topic; and second, to examine the unions' past 
and present roles In citizen education and to look 
toward^ their future needs In this area. Full explana** 
tlons of citizenship within the internal structure of 

Unions or within the workplace were not attempted* 
Nor d^d the participants discuss the scope of labor 
education a^ it relates to citizenship functions with- 
in unions and universities and colleges, or the very 
ll[nlted educational opportunities available to workers* 

Th^ latter omission may Jhave cpnfused the review- 
ers . (particularly Fox and Glaser^ neither of whpm 
Is a specialist on the trade union as an^lnstltiition 
Or on Its' functions) and later the readers. Therefore 
a brief discussion of the scope of libor education 
, may help provide a perspective for the reader of the 
paper* 

Labor -educatlcJh is the term applied to noncredlt,* 
nonvocational , education which, because of 
current need«. Is directed ^toward the leadership of 
trade unions « ttpiotis provide about 25 percent of the 
education and universities about 70 percent (either 
^ ' alone or in conjunction with unions). The remain" 
Ing 5 percent is split among k variety of agencies, 
organizations, ihu^ches, etc* Of the 213 national 
and International associations that represent work- 
- 'ers in the United States and Canada only about 25 
^percent of them have been able to establish ongoing 
. education programs ,and departments. Universltltes and 
colleges, despite 'recent growth, ha ve^ been able to 
establish state wide labor education progtams only 
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In 26 States and Puerto Rico, There are university 
an<} college labor education programs in the United ' 
States' ^ ^ . - ' " ' 

iabor educatiolii today Id leadership education^ 
due primarily to the demand brought on by the* insti*- 
tutional ^developments vithin trade unions, the growth 
of public employee Unionism, the imlpn electoral 
prQceis, an<l many' new complex lavs trhit aff^c^ the 
uTtlons, the workers^ and the wpckplace ^^^lationship, 
It has been estimated that .annually, leac 
education fails to reach 1_P percent of the national 
union leadership (including theit locals), or of the 
union leadership within a single State? 

fhe education of 4:he^ so-called rank and* file 
has had to vait, not because of design, negligence', 
or lack of^demand, but because leadership education 
needs are not being met, . ^ 

. Those Who criticize the unicms' J.eadership for 
failing to educate their members about various rights 
should' also be aware that the leadership in most 
instances has not had this* education. It ill behooves 
the critics to attack unions for not supplying 
educational opportunity to their members and then 
oppose the unions' attempt to Pbtain funds to pro* 
vide education fon their members* In fairness, they 
cannot have ft b'ot^ ways> , 

Most of the workshop's recommendations wer^^ 
based on the fact that the leadership demand is/ 
not being met^nd that much of the Increased Remand 
stems from t;he passage of State ^laws permitting , 
union organizatlod of public employees and new Federal 
laws governing the union and the union-employer 
relationship'. 

The passage of the Landrum-Grif f in Act in 1959, 
to cite one exaipple iT\ some detail, provided workers 
with a "bill of rights" and gave the S, Department 
of Labor the duthorrity to enforce these rights in all 
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raa^or union institutional elections (local, regional 
and national unions) • Thq law, gdverns union 
nominations' and elections, union constitutional, ^ 
^mendment^; and dues iivcreases. .Union constitutions 
can only be ,ain^n(}ed by a membership secret ballot 
after the proposed amendment has been provldejJ to the 
membership'' in writing and they have had the opportunity 
to debate it. Foxis comment on the "myth of union 
democracy" seems biased and out of place considering 
the-fact that 'ur\ions are the only nongovernmental 
organization that has law, that sets forth a b^ll of 
rights ibr un^ion members. A branch qf.the Federal 7 
Governm^t stan4s^,ready to enforce these rights. 
Unions alone among societal institutions are subject 
to" Government controls or oversight oyer' their. Internal 
election procedures. The unions object to this.* 
believing that th^ir record of internal , democracy^ is 
far better or equal to, that of ,other organizations^ 
Despite unions* dislike at being singled out fpr 
punitive purposes^afi well as for curative "P^poses, 
■t>iey have abided by the law. 

The arguments that unions do riot , adequately in- 
form their membership of their rights ^nder this act 
^and other CongressidnaX acts, such as the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, ^the Employees Retirement Income 
Security Act, the Bquai' fln^loyment Opportunity Act, 
and amendments to older acts such as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act Is quite true, but tife criticism is 
misdirected. ' * . 

As I noted earlier, unions^^i^^not have the funding 
capability to educate their membei;s adequately alone 
or in conjunction with universities and colleges. . The 
cost of education is prohibitive for the vajft majority' 
of unions that mu&t rely on dues as their sole source , 
of Income, pnions do not sell thing#, produce t;hings, 
charge fees^for services, buy real estate for resale^ 
or buy'stocks and bonds (it should be noted that ■ 
trust funds for health, welfare, "and pension plans 
may do this but Income must remain with the funds« 
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riot the.union). Unions can, not realize a tax advan- 
tage for their education programs as db business and 
industry and the professions/ Unions dues inust bear 
the total/cost of a'^ministering the union, conducting^ 
collecO^ve bargaining, strikes, arbitrations, organi- 
zation driv&s, and legislative and political programs, 
\ All of. the above have a higher -priority ±^ the mem- 

ber's'^eyes than does edifcation; elected union officers 
know this . ' - ' 

■ ' ' 1 » I 
^ The cost o^ education- for national ui^ions inclu- 
des not only the educational cost but t}\e cost of loss 
of time for tHeir members must be added in and cannot 
be written off. Many unloni&ts that attend university 
labor education'programs take vacation or other 
authorized? leaves to attend lo^ng-tei:;m programs: This 
is *a major individual contribution ^s well a? a^ family, 
contribution in many cases* - ^ 

Thfe labot educators that took part in the vtork-^ 
'9^0p felt t^hat the funding respon^il)ility for labor 
edu^^^ion^ should be shared by the federal government 
*1^E^trse new,' complex Federal laws increase the know- 
. ledge^jgfijairement of workers and their representatives. 
The laret educators sup|Jorte<f thfe .Federal .'funding ♦ 
going tp the StateS^^hough ,t^e public postsecondary 
land grant institutions (the workers cannot afford ^ 
private postsecondaj^y institutions nor they the work-. 
ers)i The#land grant universities haverthe exper- 
ience^ and- they can assure e^lucational etandartls and 
progtams freejgf internal union politics, ^ The funding 
^through the^^Srates woald*permit educational programing 
fi^sed on the composition of the work force within each 
Stat^, ; * ^ . 

In closing Jthis discussion of labor education, 
its ecope, costs, and future needs, 1 think I should 
point' out that workers have nat been served education-r 
ally by Governt^ent programs.nor by postsecondary adult 
""Jn4 continuing education. This may come as a 

surprise to Mr> Glaser and others but the U, S, 
, Government programs that ^erve the disadvantaged 
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rarely ^erve the organized workers. Adult and con- 
tinuing education serve the needs of«*the already 
ec^ucated upper middle class, not the adult workers. 

Labor education is not seeking advantage but a 
measure o£ educational equality, the opportunity 
to work^within our increasingly compl-ex scientific^ 
technological society, where workers understand their 
institutional rights, their job rights, and their 
roles as citizens within their community, State, 
.Nation, and world* ' , - 

^ Wh^n one visits our great public universities 
and cqlleges one has little or no difficulty finding 
the schools and colleges of business, education,, 
engineering, law, medicine, pUblic adminisrfation, etc. 
All are funded in part ,with the Workers* tax dollars* 
The workers are looking for 'educational opportunity 
for their organizational needs and th^selves juSt^ 
as other groups have done in the past* - 

I would like to comment on certain statements in 
the Fox paper* First, Mr. Fox qJt>arrels def initionally 
with' terms "Constitutional and democratic" and suggests 
workers doinot sha^e in the development ^d admini^ 
stration of ^rules. Apparently he is not aware of the 
cpntent of collective agreemeivt or what it modifies. 
The agreement basically covers union security, 
workers' security, wages, hours, working conditions, ' 
fi^fnge benefits, grievance proc,edures^ and arb;Ltration. 
Through the negotiation process, workers and manage-* 
ment determine these .provisions . Once the agreement 
is ratified by both workers and management, the rules 
are in effect! for the agfeed-to teirm of the contract* 

I would have some difficulty as would the National 
Labor Relations Board %i±th Mr, Fox*s cavalier comttients 
on how workers organize. The signing of the union 
authorization card is only the first step. The work- 
ers, in th^ vast majority of cased^ havia to go through 
an election campaign vrith the union on one side and 
the company on the other. This campaign usually ends 
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in a U* S, Government-conducted election to determine 
whether the workers want a union* Xhe consequences 
here#can be very direct ajid devastating, in a anti- 
union company. If *the union wins> the worker^ may 
well be fired x>r harassed into quitting. The^ 
decisioh to organize a *union and to .go through a 
union organizing campaign is one of the best examples 
of direct democracy* The role of the union organizer 
is similar to that of political functi6n^j:y^hose 



role is to jobtain the 



vote for his party* 



Mr* Fox then concerns himself with how workers 
know their rights within the shop and within their 
union* Afl unions to*my knowledge supply their 
members with copies of their collective bargaining 
agreement and with copies of their local union*s 
constitutions and bylaws* National^ and international 
union constitutions ate usually made available'^'at 
local union halls a^ ty request of a national union* 
Constitj4ti<mal charjfges that come about through con- 
vention action^ax^ usually* published in the unions* 
international newspaper that is sent to each member's 
home* 

I've previously touched on ^f»* Fox Is allegation 
of myth and I only want to add unions are not States, 
counties^* or cities and th^Atandards that he seems 
to be judging unions by are™he political standards 
of the State or the city- Mr* Fox cannot have been 
involved in local utiion policies- or he would kiiow 
that it can be^ough and personal^ and that the 
extending parties fight very hard *f or the majority 
votfe'of workers* And it is well to point out that 
incumtepts are often turned out of office by the 
electorate*- Union officers who want to stay in 
office do sb. because they have leamecl to represent 
their members' interest vis-a-vis the employer* 
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